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HUNDREDS OF NEW ARTICLES AND PICTURES! 


From the brilliant new 32-page article on “The 
World,” which includes 14 pages of outstanding 
illustrative material, to the completely revised 
discussion of “Conservation,” you will find the 
1952 Edition of World Book Encyclopedia an 
exciting storehouse of up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation. 


Nearly 800 new printing plates—including first- 
rate photographs, sparkling diagrammatics, and 
maps, have been added to make the 1952 edition 


the most complete, the most up-to-date refer- 
ence work of its type. 


For your students... for yourself, the new World 
Book provides an authentic, accurate means of 
keeping in step with the fast-moving tide of 
world events and the rapid extension of man’s 
knowledge in all fields. 


This up-to-dateness is one of the many reasons 
why World Book continues to be... 


Ist Choice of America’s Schools and Libraries 


Published by FIELD ENTERPRISES, Inc. Educational Division, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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THIS MONTH 
OvuR cover 
boys, Bruce 
and Cedric 


sarber, repre- 
sent two of 
the 5014 mil- 
lion good rea- 
sons whv we 
need more 
teachers, more 
buildings and 
equipment and 





classrooms, 
teaching aids. 

After the NEA meeting last sum- 
mer, one of our editors, visiting in the 
home of Sonoma Cooper, a California 
teacher, saw the now-cover picture of 
her grand-nephews. We wrote their 
mother, Mrs. Cedric Barber of Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, for a glossy which 
would reproduce more sharply than 
the studio print borrowed from Dr. 
Cooper. When the new print—above— 
arrived, one startled glance convinced 
us we had not been specific enough 
in our request. 

The twins are seventh-graders now, 
who probably won't welcome the pub- 
lic reminder that they used to be little 
boys—and even babies! Friends of the 
late William John Cooper, former US 
Commissioner of Education, will be 
interested to know that the twins are 
his grand-nephews. 


NEXT MONTH 
A PROMINENT layman tells of the 
satisfactions he gets from serving on 
the schoolboard. 


more 


A picroRIAL spread, “Duck and 
Cover,” gives practical suggestions for 
school civil-defense programs. 


Houuis L. CAaswecy outlines trends 
in curriculum development. 
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FOR THE WORLD’S MOST WONDERFUL 
VACATION AT MODERATE COST 











Only $288 round trip from California, plus tax | 


A vacation in Hawaii actually costs less than many mainland vacations 
when you take advantage of United’s low fares. And you can be there in 
just a few pleasant hours no matter where you live. 


You fly the world’s finest Stratocruiser from Los Angeles or San Francisco. 
And United offers fast, convenient connecting flights to California from 80 
other cities on the Mainland. En route, you enjoy delicious meals and famous 
“Service in the Mainliner Manner”, at no extra cost. 


i ASK ABOUT United’s seven Hawaiian Air Vacations, lasting 
e Wii from 10 days to three weeks, and including round trip transpor- | 
a tation, hotel accommodations and sight-seeing. Prices begin at 






$326, from California, plus tax. | 


GOLDEN WEST AIR CRUISES are other vacation 
possibilities on United Air Lines. Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
California and the Grand Canyon are all available 
in special inclusive tours. For free illustrated folders: 
write or visit your nearest United office or see an 
authorized travel agent. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. | 
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NEWS and TRENDS 


AASA Regional Programs 


Estes Kefauver, US Senator from Tennessee, will address 
the regional convention of the American Association of 
School Administrators in St. Louis, February 25, on the sub- 
ject: “Fundamentals for Tomorrow's Schools.’’ On the same 
program NEA Executive Secretary Willard E. Givens will 
discuss ‘“The Three Rs and Today's Schools.’ Dealing with 
these same subjects at the Los Angeles convention will be 
William A. Brownell of the University of California at 
Berkeley and Willard E. Givens; at Boston, Robert R. Sears 
of Harvard and Hollis L. Caswell of Teachers College, 
Columbia. 





Sunday afternoon vespers audiences will hear addresses on 
“Religious Stewardship for Today's Children.” 


Further developing the convention theme, “Leadership 
for American Education,” AASA President Kenneth E. Ober- 
holtzer has scheduled a general session on the citizen's obliga- 
tion to schools. The Boston speaker will be Roy E. Larsen, 
chairman of the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools and president of Time, Inc.; Los Angeles, Mrs. John 
E. Hayes, president of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers ; St. Louis, F. H. Trotter, president of the National 
School Boards Association. 


Another session will be devoted to: “Administrative Lead- 
ers for Good Schools” and ‘‘Great Issues in American Educa- 
tion.”’ Virgil M. Rogers, Battle Creek, Michigan, and William 
F. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia, will be the speakers 
at St. Louis; George D. Stoddard, University of Illinois, and 
John K. Norton, Teachers College, Columbia, at Los Angeles ; 
H. I. Willett of Richmond, Virginia, and James B. Conant, 
Harvard University, at Boston. 


Music by the University of Southern California Madri- 
gal Group, the Long Beach All-City Highschool Orchestra, 
and the Los Angeles Schools Light Opera Unit will round out 
the general sessions of the Los Angeles convention. At Bos- 
ton music will be provided by the Concert Choir of Teachers 
College, Columbia, a choral group from the Boston schools, 
and the Ithaca College Band; at St. Louis, by the Harriet 
Beecher Stowe Teachers College Choir, the University of 
Wichita Symphony, and the All-St. Louis County Orchestra. 


For Tuesday evening the Associated Exhibitors have en- 
gaged the famed Municipal Opera at St. Louis to do a spe- 
cial presentation of the Rodgers and Hammerstein Musical 
Festival. At Boston the exhibitors will present the Harvard 
Glee Club and “name’’ entertainers from New York; in Los 
Angeles they will draw from the Hollywood bands and per- 
sonalities. The Associated Exhibitors Scholarship for Gradu- 
ate Study in School Administration will be awarded to Theos 
I, Anderson of LeRoy, Illinois; the American Education 
Award for 1952, to Willard E. Goslin. The AASA regional 
convention dates are: St. Louis, February 23-27; Los Angeles, 
March 8-12; Boston, April 5-9. 


For further information write AASA, NEA. 
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KSTA Sets Up Professional Requirements 


Sectional Delegate Assemblies of Kansas State Teachers 
Association have okayed professional qualifications for mem- 
bership. Beginning September 1952, new members must have 
a minimum of 60 college hours; beginning September 1957, 
a minimum of a college degree with professional preparation 
will be required. These new qualifications will not apply to 
those who are KSTA members on the dates given above. As- 
sociate membership for college students remains unchanged. 


UC’s “Loyalty Oath” Killed 


After more than two years of dispute, the controversial 
“loyalty oath’’ imposed on University of California faculty 
members and other employes has been revoked by action of 
the university's board of regents. 


Additional Steel for Schools 


On November 26, 1951, Manly Fleischmann, administrator 
of the Defense Production Administration, announced that 
the initial allocation of 96,000 tons of steel for school con- 
struction during the first quarter of 1952 would be increased 
by 15,000 tons. Thus, the total first-quarter allocation for all 
educational purposes [for this period] amounts to 111,000 
tons—approximately 57°%, of the stated minimum require- 
ments of 192,000 tons as of August 1951 and 43% of the 
October 1 needs of over 255,000 tons. 


The supplemental 15,000-ton allocation is to be used 
solely for elementary- and secondary-school building. Higher 
education and libraries will receive no additional materials 
whatever for the first quarter. According to Mr. Fleischmann, 
the additional tonnage will permit the continuation of all 
projects underway [approximately 1400] and the commence- 
ment of 500 new starts “needed in defense areas, for re- 
placement of facilities lost due to catastrophes, and to relieve 
overcrowding.” More than 1000 approvable applications 
pending in the US Office of Education will receive no 
materials. 


Mr. Fleischmann stated that it seemed likely that the 1952 
first-quarter allotment level of steel for education could be 
supported during the second quarter of 1952, “on the as- 
sumption that there will be no major change in the military 
program.” He noted that steps had been taken by the NPA 
to aid contractors in actually getting the steel once they had 
been given an allocation. 


UNESCO Group Resents 
Attacks on Educators 


In a resolution adopted November 14, 1951, the executive 
committee of the US National Commission for UNEsco, 
under the chairmanship of George D. Stoddard, struck back 
at groups responsible for attacks on educators who teach 
about UNEsco and the UN. The resolution reads: 


“It is well known that UNEsco seeks to impress on youth 
the importance of international understanding and coopera- 
tion as a path to peace. We resent the attacks on our edu- 
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cators who teach about UNEsco and the United Nations. 
These attacks often emanate from groups which hide their 
identity under titles deceptively like those of honorable or- 
ganizations. The attacks distort the purpose of UNEsco, and 
sometimes they are directed toward control of courses of study 
and of contents of textbooks, the end in view being to dimin- 
ish opportunities to learn the true aims of UNEsco and the 
United Nations. 


“Such offenders are, in many cases, the notorious supporters 
of totalitarianism and of rowdy attacks on racial and religious 
groups. They carry on falsely in the name of patriotism. 


“The US National Commission for UNEsco warns against 
this device of hiding behind the flag, while, at the same time, 
seeking to destroy freedom. The Commission calls on public 
groups and the press to continue to expose those who assail 


the integrity of teachers because of their interest in the United 
Nations.” 


Secret Questionnaire 


Something new in evaluation technics has been developed 
by Personnel Committee Chairman Adelbert W. Lee of the 
Washington, D. C., Board of Education. 


The new device, a secret questionnaire to selected subordi- 
nates, was revealed by the Washington press to have been 
used by Mr. Lee in “evaluating” the services of Superin- 
tendent Hobart M. Corning, whose four-year term expires 
next March. Leading questions such as, “Are your efforts 
regimented . . . ?” and “Are you repudiated without con- 
sultation . . . ?’”” leave no doubt as to the kind of answers 
desired. A coded number on the ostensibly anonymous ques- 
tionnaire, the newspapers report, makes it easy to know who 
makes each return. 


Letters of protest were filed by the District Elementary 
Classroom Teachers Association, the District Elementary 
Principals Association, and by Executive Secretary Worth 
McClure on behalf of the American Association of School 
Administrators, who asked the board to recall the question- 
naire. Said Mr. McClure: 


“Every person who has received Mr. Lee’s coded question- 
naire . . . knows beyond the shadow of a doubt what kind 
of answers Mr. Lee wants. To every recipient there is given 
the bitter choice of either voting ‘ja’ to Mr. Lee’s leading 
questions or of himself incurring the hatred of his official 


interrogator. In America no person should ever be placed 
in such a position.” 


New York State Approves 
Pension Amendment 


At the November 6 election in New York State the people 
approved an amendment to the state constitution permitting 
the legislature to appropriate public monies to increase pen- 


sions of persons retired under the state or local retirement _ 


systems. 


New Jersey Votes Bond Issue 


By a five-to-three vote on November 6, New Jersey citizens 


approved a $15 million bond issue for their state teachers , 
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colleges. The issue carried in allbut three of New Jersey's 21 


counties. The money will be used for buildings, repairs, and 
equipment. 


The New Jersey Education Association cooperated whole- 
heartedly with a steering committee consisting of personnel 
from the state teachers colleges and the state department of 
education in a program of organization which did much to 
bring the bond issue to a successful vote. 


PR Newsletter for Classroom Teachers 


Beginning this month, a public-relations newsletter for 
classroom teachers will be published monthly by the National 
School Public Relations Association, an NEA department. 
The newsletter will bear the same name as the department's 
public-relations handbook, It Starts in the Classroom, which 
was published in June 1951. 


Editor for the new publication is Thomas E. Robinson, 
superintendent of schools, Mercer County, New Jersey, who 
also was chairman of the NSPRA public-relations handbook 
committee. 


Circulation of the newsletter will be encouraged in multi- 
copy subscriptions thru schools, school systems, and education 
associations. Rates range from $2.50 for single subscriptions 
to 75 cents in large quantities. For subscription prices and a 
free copy of the new newsletter write to NSPRA, NEA. 


Scholastic and Life Spotlight AEW 


To build an appreciation of the importance of education 
in America and in recognition of American Education Week 
[November 11-17], Scholastic Magazines carried a special 
section entitled, “Our American schools . . . strength of 
the nation,” in all their November 7 issues. 


The December 3 issue of Life Magazine also recognized 
American Education Week by featuring some of the AEW 
activities of Louisville, Kentucky, and Garden City, Kansas. 


Wesley E. Peik 


Wesley E. Peik, dean of the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, died December 6. Dean Peik was instru- 
mental in the establishment of the NEA National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional Standards in 
1946. He served on that commission for five years. 


Organizations Serve the Schools 
The local Junior Chamber of Commerce of Downers 


_ Grove, Illinois, last year joined with the parent-teacher or- 


ganizations and the school authorities to sponsor an Open 
House Day for prospective teachers. 


Placement directors of teachers colleges in northern Illinois — 
were contacted; possible candidates for teaching positions in — 
Downers Grove were invited to be guests of the town for 
the day. They were met upon arrival, entertained at luncheon — 
and dinner, were shown thru local schools, had their ques- — 
tions about methods and facilities answered, and were given 

a tour of the town. Many of them liked what they saw so- 
well that they accepted positions in the Downers Grove — 


schools. 
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@ THis feature of THe JOURNAL is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
writers and not necessarily those of the 


NEA. 


November Cover: Inspiration 


Is rr possible for me to obtain a copy 
of Shirley Dawson's photograph and the 
poem which accompanies it on the No- 
vember JOURNAL cover? I have seen noth- 
ing that I should value so much for our 
school office. Children everywhere are in 
that face and those words.—MARY DUNN, 
coordinator of elementary education, 
Uniontown City Schools, Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania. 


THe photograph and verse on the No- 
vember JOURNAL cover are both delight- 
ful and inspiring.—MARIAN G. VALENTINE, 
editor, Educational Newsletter, 110 Liv- 
ingston Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


. Tue picture of Shirley and the 
poem are both very touching. — MRs. 
LOUISE L. TYLER, Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois. 


How may I obtain a photograph of 
Shirley? — BONNIE EICHHOLZ, secretary, 
Division of Vocational Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 


I was deeply impressed by the poem 
on the November JourNAL cover. I 
would like to know the name of the au- 
thor, as I desire to make a musical set- 
ting of it for local performance.—ALLEN 
H. CLINKSCALES, director of vocal music, 
Ada Highschool, Ada, Oklahoma. 


# READER response to the photograph 
of 10-year-old Shirley Dawson has made 
us happy at our November cover choice. 
We're sorry we have no copies of the 
photograph for distribution. 

We are pleased, too, that so many 
readers enjoyed the poem which accom- 
panied the picture. The author, who 
asked at first that only his initials be 
used, has given us permission to reveal 
his name. He is James Russell Wiggins, 
managing editor of the Washington Post. 
Both the poem and the photo, taken by 
Arthur J. Ellis, appeared originally in 
the Post. 


. . - and Perplexity 


THE lovely, thoughtful child on your 
November cover has my sympathy. She 
ponders not the many things to learn, 
as the poem indicates. 


[Continued on page 7] 
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THREE RECENT 


and 
OUTSTANDING 
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SEVEN REASONS 


olay, 


WHY YOUR SCHOOL 


SHOULD MAKE ONE OF THESE PLAYS YOUR NEXT PRODUCTION 


1. Your production would arouse unusual interest 
because each of these plays has a deserved na- 
tional reputation, and this makes it that much 
easier to fill your auditorium to capacity. 


2. Your cast will particularly enjoy portraying the 
well-known roles. It's more fun to do a part 
you've read about, or heard on the radio, or seen 
in a motion picture. Then, too, these plays have 
so many excellent, interest-holding parts to pass 
ovt, you avoid the hurt feelings and disap- 
pointments of casting a ‘one star’ play. 


require no elaborate sets, no shifting of scenes, 
and no difficult props. 


5. Your own task of direction is greatly simpli- 
fied, as it should be, by the fact that the stage 
movements and actions have been worked out 
carefully and are described clearly in the 
playbook. 


6. Your school may also be pleased budget-wise, 
for better known plays almost invariably attract 
a much greater box office return. 


3. Your audience will thoroughly approve the 
wholesome humor of these plays that, while up- 
to-date as tomorrow. are entirely suitable for 
high school presentation. 


4. Your stage crew will appreciate the ease 
with which these plays can be produced. They 


7. Finally, while these plays are famous for their 
exuberant humor, each has a deft touch of seri- 
ousness behind the laughter, making the laughter 
so much more sympathetic, and providing your 
audience with a delightful, exhilarating evening 
in the theater. 


CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 


3 Act comedy, 9m, 7w, 1 int. set. From the book by Frank B. 
Gilbreth, Jr. and Ernestine Gilbreth Carey. 


This fresh, founded-on-fact story has been made into a _ perfect 
play for amateur production—ideal, perhaps, for the next production 
at your high school. The humor is genuine and the story has 
meaning and importance. This play is about Frank Gilbreth, a world 
famous efficiency expert, and his large, delightful family. Mr. 
Gilbreth is convinced that what works in the factory will work in the 
home, and he applies his methods (despite anguished protests from 
daughters who want to be off on dates) sometimes with vuproarious 
results. Yet with the laughter, there’s an underlying story of great 
strength. In almost sixty-four years of play publishing, we've never 
received more enthusiastic reports than are volunteered by high schools 
producing this exceptional play. 


Price 85 cents per copy. Royalty, $35.00 


OUR MISS BROOKS 


3 Act comedy, 12w, 5m, 1 int. set. From the original material by 
R. J. Mann. 


Here is a three act comedy for high school production about 
Miss Brooks, the famous, trouble-getting-into English teacher. This 
charming comedy will delight any high school cast and audience 
because it’s so true and close to them. Miss Brooks is loved by 
the students, but they take every advantage of her, and the members 
of the community act as though they own her twenty-four hours a day. 
Then on top of everything else, Miss Brooks is suddenly given the 
job of putting on the class play. The results are often hilarious, 
yet with all the fast-paced action and humorous lines, there is an 
underlying sweetness. This play, and Cheaper By The Dozen were found 
to be the most produced amateur plays in the country in a survey 
conducted by Dramatics Magazine. 


Price, 85 cents per copy. Royalty, $35.00. 


MEET CORLISS ARCHER 


A 3 Act comedy, 8w, 4m, 1 int. set. From the book by F. Hugh 
Herberi. 


Here is our newest comedy success for high school production. 
It's about Corliss Archer, a delightful young heroine who has ap- 
peared on Broadway, in motion pictures, and is heard regularly 
on a national radio program. With Corliss is her slightly bewildered 
family, and worried boyfriend Dexter. The play is an enchanting 
modern comedy, that is thoroughly suited *> your cast and audience. 
It deals with young people in sometimes humorous, sometimes serious 
situations they know and appreciate. There is no play we recommend 
more highly than this wholesome, worthwhile comedy. 


Price 85 cents per copy. Royalty, $35.00. 


GIVE A NATIONALLY FAMOUS PLAY AT YOUR HIGH SCHOOL 










ENCLOSED FIND 
THE 


=) BILL ME 
DRAMATIC —~~CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 
PUBLISHING 


_}) SEND C.O.D. 


———OUR MISS BROOKS 
———MEET CORLISS ARCHER 


NAME 


COMPANY 


1706 S. PRAIRIE AVE STREET 


CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS CITY 




















































GREATER INTEREST on the part of students marks every 
class where tape recording is used. In language classes, 
for instance, students can hear exactly how they sound, 
compare their own inflections with those of an expert 
in the language. 


NO MORE BORING REPETITIONS of lessons when tape is 
used. A single recording of the day’s lesson can be 
played for any number of shorthand classes. This also 
simplifies timing of speed dictation tests, making them 
exactly the same for each class. 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
Saint Pau! 6, Minnesota, Dept. NEA-12 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet 
describing ‘‘Tape Recording in the Classroom.”’ 


Name 





Address es 





City———__ eae 





a eee — 





WRITE TODAY for your free copy of Tape Recording in 
the Classroom, new booklet full of interesting pictures 
and stories of how tape recording is being used in 
schools all over the country. 
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“Learning is faster, teaching is easier 
with this new recording method!”’ 





QUALITY ACCOMPANIMENT for drills, dances, exercises 
is always available with tape recording. Tape never 
tires, never falters, never makes a mistake; professional 
or local talent can be used, and new numbers recorded 
at any time. 





CREATIVE ABILITY sharpens up when tape recordings 
are made of student-produced stories, radio dramas, 
historical reenactments. Tape can be edited and spliced 
easily, reproduces every sound faultlessly without 
needle scratch, crosstalk or backlashing. 
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The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are registered trademarks for 
Sound Recording Tape made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. 
CO., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of ‘“‘Scotch’’ Brand Pressure-sensitive 
Tapes, ‘“‘Underseal’’ Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, 
“Safety-Walk’”’ Non-Slip Surfacing, ‘3M’ Abrasives, ‘3M’ Adhesives. 
General Export: Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co., International Division, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Minn. Mining & Mfg. of Canada 
Ltd., London, Canada. 
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[Continued from page 5} 

She is perplexed by time conflicts be- 
tween her dancing lesson, a favorite tel- 
evision program, her piano recital, a 
children’s radio broadcast, a serial at 
the neighborhood theater, the Sunday 
School Thanksgiving program, a Girl 
Scout rally, a party at Margie’s house, 
the community wiener roast, a Junior 
Red Cross meeting, the family weekend 
trip to the country, and a permanent- 
wave appointment. 

Has she the capacity to include also 
study of the Three Rs? I don’t know. 
Do you?—Author’s name withheld, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 


International Needs 


I RECENTLY attended a school debate 
in Burma on the topic, “Wealth vs. Edu- 
cation.”” Unrefuted was the statement, 
“America is a capitalistic country whose 
inhabitants live in constant fear of mur- 
ders, kidnappings, ransoms, and rob- 
beries.” 

The few socalled libraries here over- 
flow with Chinese and Russian literature 
sent to the libraries free. True Story is 
the only American magazine I have seen 
in a Burmese library. 

To the Orient, America is a money- 
mad, ruthless nation. Its people know 
nothing of American life. They need 
books that tell America’s story—biog- 
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raphies of men like Lincoln, Washing- 
ton, Franklin, and Carver; and maga- 
zines such as Reader’s Digest, Harpers, 
Atlantic, and Boys’ Life. 

What about a student “Books to 
Burma” campaign? The need is urgent. 
—MRS. DOROTHY MANNING PAYNE, “Books 
to Burma,’ United States Educational 
Foundation, Taunggyi, Burma. 


AROUSING a love for reading cannot be 
accomplished without books and periodi- 
cals. Years after the war, we in the Phil- 
ippines still lack proper reading ma- 
terials. 

We need books and magazines for 
children and adults. Because we feel 
much behind times, we also welcome re- 
cent publications on teacher training. 

We would sincerely appreciate any 
educational materials which your readers 
may send us. Thank you.—MRs. AMPARO 
S$. LARDIZABAL, assistant dean, College of 
Education, University of the East, Ma- 
nila, Philippines. 


. . . and an Invitation 


I CORDIALLY invite you to spend your 
1952 summer vacation in Mexico. Mexi- 
can teachers are always eager to meet 
you, become your friends, and try to 
make you feel at home. 

Thru the NEA Travel Service you can 
visit Mexico with professional profit and 





NEW! 


Outstanding, Tested Elementary Texts 


HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS 


by Lola Merle Thompson 
A complete study of the ever-enlarging field of 
phonics—three new, popular workbooks for Grades 


FREE: Teacher's 


1, and 2. 


TIME TO LIVE 


LIVING ALL YOUR LIFE 


by Anna Hawley Searles 


A brand new series of intermediate readers, beauti- 
fully illustrated and with stories of special interest 


leading toward CHARACTER BUILDING. Com- Latin America. 


plete Teacher’s Manuals available. 


available. 


The Stull-Hatch Geography Series also contains the following titles, all new revisions! 


THE COMMUNITY WHERE | LIVE 
JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


=p Complete details sent on request. 


ALLYN and BACON, Ine. 


Chicago Atlanta 





HAPPY TIMES WITH NUMBERS 

by Evelyn Fershing 
Three new pictorial workbooks for the arithmetic 
beginner—carefully graded and tested—for Grades 
Illustrated im attractive colors. FREE: 
Teacher's Manuals. 

JOURNEYS THROUGH THE AMERICAS 
by Stull and Hatch 


The newest member of the Stull-Hatch Series—and 
the most colorful and up-to-date of all the geog- 
raphies, with a full description of the countries of 
Workbook and Teacher's Manual 


EUROPE AND EUROPE OVERSEAS 
ASIA, LATIN AMERICA, UNITED STATES 


personal gain. You will see how teachers 
south of the border live. You will learn 
of their problems. 

Once you have crossed the Rio 
Grande, the conveniences of US homes 
will disappear. But new pleasures will 
replace them. 

Mexico is a land of color and sound. 
Flowers, native costumes, and traditional 
music and dances appeal to eye and ear. 

Mexico is a land of history. Pre-His- 
panic, colonial, and modern architec- 
ture, remnants of a bygone culture, the 
Western Hemisphere’s first university— 
these and other sights bring you face to 
face with history. 

Mexico is a land of geographic con- 
trast. You can view snow-capped moun- 
tains and famous Paracutin, an active 
volcano. In a matter of hours you can 
pass from one type of climate to an- 
other, seeing the accompanying varia- 
tions in land and vegetation. 

And you can come to know the Mexi- 
can people, especially the teachers, who 
are doing their share to build a better 
world.—DOLORES T. DE LLANO, chairman 
of the Committee of the NEA Travel 
Division in Mexico, Mexico City, Mexico. 


# The work of this committee is de- 
scribed in an item on page 53. Its mem- 
bers recently received certificates of mer- 
itorious service from the NEA. 
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it needs knowing and understanding 


In these tense and troubled times, your students need to keep informed about the news 
that’s shaping their world. They need to know about the good news and the bad— 

and why it is so. And one of the very best ways to help them follow the news 

confidently and intelligently, is to introduce them to TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 


For TIME is an up-to-the-minute textbook on all kinds of news—on National and Inter- 
national Affairs, Science, Medicine, Business, Art and Music—in fact, TIME’s 

weekly chapters bring you 23 texts in one, covering all the developments in the news. 

TIME and TIMP’s teaching aids, by bringing today’s important issues into the classroom will 
enlarge your students’ interest in all their studies, make your job easier and more fun! 


THIS 1S HOW TIME AND ITS TEACHING AIDS CAN HELP YOU: 





The magazine itself gives your students the reliable news-reporting 
they need to catch up and keep up with current affairs 

The Weekly Outline stimulates your class discussions 

TIME’s enlarged maps and charts give you graphic illustrations of 
vital news topics 

The famous TIME Current Affairs Tests and the shorter News Questions 
enable you to test your students’ understanding of the news 

The When and Where of World Events—a notebook map gives 
your students a handy reference map for their own use 


The Educational Bureau offers you the magazine plus the invaluable teaching 
aids (at no additional cost)—and a free desk copy of TIME (and LIFE as 
well if your order is for 25 or more copies of TIME weekly)—when you order 
the magazine at a special school rate of 10¢ a copy on bulk orders for 10 copies 
or more weekly. 


It is easy to order TIME—and it’s time to order now, just fill in the coupon be- 
low and start your classes off with TIME 





America’s favorite newsmagazine. 


TIME Educational Bureau, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York _ 


(_] Please enter my order for TIME, as follows: 


beginning with the issue dated Monday, Teach 
until: (_] further notice, or [_] issue dated — = eeead 
1 would like to receive the following Classroom Aids: 


[_] Please send me further information. 
sa copies of TIME each week at 10c a copy, 











(Please print) 





(] The Weekly Outline School srdaas 4 


] Mid-Winter Current Affairs Test,— 
] News Questions, ___ 
[] The When & Where of World Events, 
(] Maps and Charts 


— copies ne 
copies Address 
ae 
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Foundations for Reconstruction 


OR some time we 
have noted each year 
one book — preferably 
an inexpensive one — 
which if read by the 
great body of American 
citizens would help to 
build the understand- 
ing essential to the suc- 
cessful operation and 
growth of our democratic society. We name 
this year as the most important book of 1951 
a volume which, tho published some years ago, 
is even more relevant to our needs today than 
it was when written—Elton Trueblood’s Foun- 
dations for Reconstruction. 

However one may feel about the necessity 
of the course which our country is now follow- 
ing, he cannot escape the fact that MILI'TAR- 
ism ever tends to undermine morality and 
weaken CIVILization. Historians tell us that 
militarism has meant the death of every civili- 
zation up to now. The magnitude of our mill- 
tarism can be visualized when one considers 
what the 61 billion dollars appropriated by 
the Eighty-Second Congress in its first year 
would do if it were spent on constructive enter- 
prises. Five billion would pay a $5000 salary to 
every one of a million teachers. Nine billion 
would build 300,000 school classrooms at an 
average cost of $30,000 each. ‘Iwenty billion 
would build one million homes at $20,000 
each. Ten billion would build 200,000 miles 
of highway at a cost of $50,000 a mile. There 
would still be left 17 billion to aid people in 
other parts of the world to build up their edu- 
cation, health, agriculture, and industry. 

Come war or peace, after the crisis which 
now engulfs us, our main concern if we are to 
survive must be with values—convictions deep 
enough to carry us forward in some construc- 
tive purpose that is true and sound. ‘The prob- 
lems of the world are so great that they can- 
not be solved by persons whose convictions 
are halfhearted. 


Tho we have inherited a morality, we seem to 
be incapable of reproducing it in living forms 
which we can pass on to our children. We prize 
our democracy, but for the most part, we pay 
no attention to the deeper convictions without 
which our vaunted democracy is practically 
meaningless and without which it could not 
have been produced in the first place.—From 
Foundations for Reconstruction by Elton True- 
blood, 1946. 109p. $1. Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33rd Street, New York 16. Pages 8-9. 


The school is not con- 
cerned with teaching re- 
ligious dogma, but it 
is concerned with the 
teaching of truth, with 
the teaching of the kind 
of history that guides 
action, with the love of 
literature that inspires 
and lifts mankind. And 
the teacher in his own personal life and in his 
influence as a citizen is concerned with taking 
part in the church of his choice and thereby 
helping to keep alive the precious heritage that 
is ours—the principles of life whose validity is 
accepted by Jews, Roman Catholics, and Prot- 
estants alike. While Trueblood uses the Ten 
Commandments as chapter headings, his book 
is not about them. It is concerned with a phi- 
losophy of civilization, an effort to capture the 
ancient wisdom in the language of our day. It 
seeks to discover the necessary planks for a 
platform on which civilization must be re- 
built if it is to be rebuilt in enduring fashion. 

The theme of this book is that the recon- 
struction of our world is not primarily a prob- 
lem of engineering or of politics—important 
as both are—but the underlying task is to re- 
cover the sense of a moral order. ““We need 
men today whose will to live has been freed 
from the will to power, to success, to superior- 
ity, to social recognition, to possessions and to 
pretense; and has found its peace and power in 
the will to love, the will to fellowship, and the 
will to selfgiving service.” 

This book studied carefully along with the 
volume by our Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools, should give to every teacher a sense 
of the importance of his place in civilization 
and a new will to teach and live as tho the very 
survival of all we hold dear depended upon 
his teaching and influence. 


Soy Elmer Morgan, EDITOR 
























































IN A NUTSHELL 


% Unity is worth making sacrifices for. 

Humility is the beginning of wisdom. 

% Everyone should learn to fail intelligently 

Every thought or act has moral significance. 

One cannot escape the results of his thoughts 

* To be praiseworthy is better than to be praised 

% No nation can endure except on the rock of truth 

% Unified dues cost less than a cup of coffee per dav 

© Encourage every child to make 1952 the best year of his 
if 

% The mantle of leadership confers the moral obligation to 
lead 

% It is better to stand for what one believes than to go with 
the crowd 

% Every thoughtful American should realize that if the state 


uses the school today to teach partisan religious dogma, it 
will use it tomorrow to teach partisan political dogma, 
and that will be the beginning of the end of the search for 
truth and of free democracy. 


Standards of Human Relations 


Grorce D. Sropparp, president of the University of 
Illinois, in The Phi Delta Kappan tor October 1951, 
sets forth standards of human relations which are of 
great importance to teachers. We quote: 

“How can one person legitimately affect another, 
and one group another group? First, let us look at a 
few ways that are intellectually improper. According 
to such standards: [1] /t ts wrong to sell a person ideas 
or choices that will profit you, but not him. [2] Jt ts 
wrong to withhold information, to distort it. [3] /¢t ts 
wrong to keep a person down, pushing against any at- 
tempt on his part to rise above class, family, or station. 
[4] /t ts wrong to abandon free enterprise in intellec- 
tual and creative activities. [5] In short, given the 
precious Opportunity to influence another, perhaps to 
affect the course of his life, 7t ts basically wrong, in the 
minds of dedicated teachers, so to ensnare child or 
adult as to render him less capable than before of inde- 
pendent thought and action. 

“According to the standards of the teaching profes- 
sion: [1] Jt is good to help a person grow in mind, 
character, and personality. [2] /t is good to tree him of 
fears and anxieties. [3] Jt ts good to enable him to 
work cffectively and in friendly cooperation with 
others. |4| /t is good to introduce him to the responsi- 
bilities of organized society. [5] Jt is good to arouse in 
him the ability to create and discover. In short, the 
purpose of education is not only to gain wisdom, but 
also to gain freedom.” 
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A Prayer fer the New Year 


Ovur Lord God, we thank Thee for this day and 
this new year. Help us to be true to ourselves, to our 
neighbors, and to Thee. Help us to be loyal to our 
duty in all the relations of life, and to live in pursuit 
of beauty, goodness, and truth. 


Universal Military Training 


Wuen UMT was before Congress last June, the 
UMT lobby succeeded in seeming to commit Congress 
without actually doing so. Congress put the matter into 
the hands of a National Security Training Commis- 
sion headed by James W. Wadsworth of New York, 
which was to report back a plan to Congress. That 


committee has now reported and its proposals will 


come before Congress in January. Its report bears the 
earmarks of the Pentagon and is something less than 
convincing. It will probably be defeated in Congress 
in the final showdown. As one Congressman explained, 
“UM'T seems to have popular support, but when I go 
back to my district, I find the majority of the best in- 
formed thinking people against it.’ In general, the 
proposal would take young men at 18, put them under 
the armed forces for six months and in the reserve for 
71% years more. 

Since the plan could not go into effect immediately 
because of manpower needs, there is no reason to com- 
mit the country to such a revolutionary policy until 
the world situation is more clear. The plan now in use 
for maintaining the armed forces is meeting the cur- 
rent situation and is all that is needed for the present. 
To give one man six months of military training 
would cost more than to give 10 men a year in high- 
school. ‘The same money surely would accomplish more 
for security if spent on health, schools, and roads. 


Are We Headed for Another Bust? 


The following figures released by the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance in an article by John Harri- 
man should give pause to everyone who is considering 
going into debt. Schools are always harmed by eco- 
nomic instability. 

“The American people are going into debt at the 
fastest clip in their history. In 1945 our private debts 
totaled $396 for every man, woman, and child in the 
country. Today the figure is $733 per person. Over 
the same period our corporations increased their debt 
by 59°%. Private debts have increased from $140 billion 
in 1945 to $244 billion today, a jump of 67%. This 
means that over this period we have been spending an- 
nually about $20 billion (or 10°%) more than we have 
been earning—and gone on the cuff for the balance. 
‘This even beats our record back in the gay, giddy 
1920s, when we thought we were establishing a ‘new 
level of prosperity,’ but discovered, instead, that we 
were headed for a new level of bust. 

“Against the estimated national wealth of $620 bil- 
lion, we owe today a total of $484 billion (in both 
public and private debt). In other words, we have 
mortgaged our wealth to 78° of its estimated 1946 
value. In 1929 our total public and private indebted- 
ness is estimated to have been about 50% of our na- 
tional wealth.” 
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ROADLY speaking, the history 
of a child’s relationships with 
others falls into three periods. In the 
first period he learns the essentials olf 
relationship largely from his parents 
and others in the home. In the sec- 
ond period he broadens his relation- 
ships to include schoolfellows and 
playmates. In the third period he not 
only is involved in new types of re- 
lationships (such as that 
boy and girl) but also is changing his 
relationships with his parents. 

A fourth period might be consid- 
ered—that in which he is trying out 
his new-found wings as a person re- 
sponsible for his own life. 

Very roughly we might think of 
these periods as being those of the 
preschool child, grade-school child, 
adolescent, and young adult. The 
transition from one period to an- 
other is gradual, however, rather 
than abrupt, and takes place at dif- 
ferent ages in different children. 

Sometimes a child’s inability to 
form the kind of relationships that 
we expect of him is in part because 
he has not passed from a previous 
Stage at the time that his fellows have 


between 
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done so. Thus a child who hasn't 
been able to arrive at a satisfactory 
relationship pattern with his parents 
and brothers and sisters may find 
himself unable at the age of six to 
take part in the group experience ol 
learning at school. 

His teachers may think of him as 
dull or lazy rather than confused in 
the sphere of relationships. All he 
may need is time, patience, and par- 
ticipation in meaningful experiences 
until he grows up to his situation. 

The same may be true in any tran- 
sitional period. Each stage proceeds 


from the one before it and contains 
much of its predecessor, so that even 
an adult is at times a child in his 
relationships. It is only when this 
childish behavior becomes persistent 
that there is cause for concern. 


Preschool Years 


Many factors may affect relation- 
ships in the preschool years. Some 
can be considered in terms of physi- 
cal conditions—such as the frequent 
changes of home common 
or the absence of one parent. 

Others are more properly reflec- 
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[Continued from page 11] 


tions of the parent’s own relationship 
capacity. The parents whose relation- 
ship with their neighbors is one of 
competition may put such pressure 
on their child to conform or to com- 
pete that the child may find it hard 
to accept a more cooperative type of 
living. 

Other parents use their children to 
satisty their 
need to be 


relationship needs of 
They themselves 
loved, and they demand of a child 


own. 


more love than he can give. They 
nay crave someone to control, mold, 
or guide and thus deny to the child 
his unique individuality. 

wanted chil- 
dren but find responsibility for them 


Some parents have 
more than they bargained for. They 
love to care for and dress a baby but 
cannot spare the energy to cope with 
the needs of a 10-year-old. Stull others 
become so much involved in work or 
social relationships that they have 
little time for a child. Some children 
have suflered because their parents 
and later their teachers were aware 
of, but lacked skill in carrying out, 
their own responsibilities in the field 
of relationships. 

Sharing with brothers and sisters, 
and especially with a new arrival 
who displaces him as the family’s 
most dependent person, is often the 
child’s first real test of his growing re- 
lationship pattern. 

If, by the time the brother or sis- 
ter arrives, he has not established a 
comfortable relationship with his 
parents in which there is both give 
and take, a newcomer may mean only 
increased demands on his part and 
deeper hurt when his parents cannot 
satisty them. If, on the other hand, 
he can give as well as take, he will 
have the pleasurable experience of 
giving care and may gain many val- 
uable experiences. 


Early School Years 

By the time the child is five or six 
he has usually developed enough 
sense of relationship to be ready for 
an organized group experience. He 
has been trying out new relationships 
with small groups of playmates. 
Many of his relationships no longer 
involve the warm personal ties of the 
preschool years. Tho still important, 
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these home ties have become a small- 
er part of his life. 

Much of his energy goes into the 
business of learning. He can slough 
off a particular relationship and go 
on to another with much more ease 
than before, and his relationships are 
more diffuse. They include school- 
fellows, teacher,  bus-driver, and 
mythical or distant heroes. Hopa- 
long Cassidy becomes almost as im- 
portant as mother, 





Children 


isn’t 
must learn to live and work with others. 


Intelligence enough. 


BY LUCY ZONE IN MENTAL ABILITIES OF 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASS 


CHILDREN, 
IATES 


This is the age at which precept 
and example matter most in the life 
of a child, altho these are no substi- 
tute for direct experience in human 
relations. Teachers and the socalled 
character-building organizations 
which combine precept with oppor- 
tunities for experiencing new rela- 
tionships have their greatest chance 
to influence him at this time. But 
even they will have difficulty with 
helping a child who has lost out on 
satisfactory relationships in the pre- 
school years. 

In understanding relationships at 


This article is adapted from Growing 
Up in an Anxious Age, 1952 yearbook 
of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. Dorothy Mc- 
Cuskey, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, was chairman of a regional 
team which prepared the section of the 
yearbook upon which this article is 
based. 

The yearbook committee is under the 
general chairmanship of Ruth Cunning- 
ham, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The volume represents an inter- 
disciplinary approach to solution of edu- 
cational problems in today’s world of 
anxiety and of opportunity. Specialists 
in education, psychology, anthropology, 
sociology, and other disciplines cooper- 
ated in planning and writing the book. 
1952. 280p. $3.50. Order from ASCD, 
NEA. 





this age, teachers need to be aware 
not only of the individual but also 
of the group and what it means to 
the child. Children need to be part 
of the group and in order to find 
their place in it may submerge much 
of their individuality. 

A group’s solidarity is more than 
the sum of each individual’s feeling 
for any other within it. At the same 
time, a group’s cruelty toward an 
outsider is often stronger than the 
desire to hurt of any one of its mem- 
bers. This may produce intolerance— 
racial, sexual, or geographical—of 
surprising strength. 

Within the group there are those 
individuals who are fully accepted, 
those who belong only to a subgroup 
or clique and cannot move from it, 
and those who are on the periphery, 
always seeking a way in. The teacher 
needs to know each child’s status in 
the group so that he can help the 
outsiders move nearer to the center 
of the group. 


A dolescence 


further widens the 
child’s relationships and reintroduces 


Adolescence 


the importance of close personal ties. 
In many ways the child re-lives the 
experience of his first few years, only 
now he is seeking relationships out- 
side the family instead of within it. 

The old relationships he has 
formed, and in particular those he 
has formed with the parent of the op- 
posite sex, are still his guide. Yet at 
the same time he gives these up in 
favor of the new. Boy-girl relation- 
ships are in the foreground. 

In his relationships with both the 
home and the outside world the ado- 
lescent is in a state of flux. He is like 
a baseball player leading off first 
base, eager to steal second but afraid 
to get to where he cannot scuttle back 
to first if occasion demands. He wants 
to grow up; yet he dares not leave 
childhood entirely behind him. 

At one moment an_ adolescent 
seems to be 30 years old—poised, ma- 
ture, sophisticated. Ten minutes later 
he [or she] is a child of three. One 
mother of a 15-year-old says she never 
knows how old her son will be at 
nighttall—whether she should stay up 
to tuck him into bed, or give him the 
latchkey and go to bed herself. 

Teachers of adolescents often bear 
the brunt of parent mistakes con- 
cerning youth’s conflicting needs for 
independence and _ security. The 
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thing that matters, however, is that 
the difficulties of adolescence do not 
so badly frighten a youngster that he 
slides back to first base and becomes 
anchored to it. 

What we have said about the 
vroup at an earlier age holds true 
for the adolescent with perhaps great- 
er force. The group in adolescence 
demands of its members even greater 
conformity. If the group decrees that 
bobby socks must be made of thick 
white wool and worn in a roll around 
the ankle, all of the group must so 
dress. 

This “tyranny” of the group is in 
essence a safety measure. The mem- 
bers are giving up the guidance of 
the home. They are not yet ready to 
be individually responsible for their 
own actions. The group becomes a 
steppingstone to individual adult- 
hood, and its demands are a real pro- 
tection. 


Young Adulthood 


Young adulthood brings with it 
responsibility for individual action. 
The young adult is still learning—in 
fact, he will do so thru his life. But 
his decisions now are based on rela- 
tionships he has thus far developed. 

Choice of a mate will often depend 
on what he asks of such a relation- 
ship. Does a boy seek a mate who 
will mother him as_ perhaps _ his 
mother never did—or perhaps as she 
overdid? Can he not bear competi- 
tion so that he must choose as part- 
ner someone who will play “second 
fiddle”? Does the girl need someone 
who will indulge her or perhaps re- 
lieve her of making her own deci- 
sions? 

And then, whatever prompts the 
choice, can the two form a relation- 
ship that will satisfy both of them? 
Can they both give and give in to 
each other? This is perhaps the hard- 
est relationship of all to master, in- 
volving as it does so close an intima- 
cy and so much of the whole person. 

But this relationship, too, may 
have to be learned. The teacher can 
help a child prepare for it specifical- 
ly and in the general way by which 
he has helped him grow in his total 
relationships. Sometimes an individ- 
ual may need help which he can seek 
thru counseling agencies. But much 
he may have to learn from the 
strengths in relationships he has de- 
veloped as a child. 

Choice of job and ability to sus- 
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tain the relationships inherent in 
being part of our economic structure 
are other experiences characteristic 
of this age. Again the type of job an 
individual seeks reflects his capacity 
for relationship. 

His feelings about authority may 
determine whether he can learn in a 
subordinate position his relation- 
ships to others and whether he pre- 
fers to work with people or with 
things. Sometimes he may choose to 
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Most teenagers try to dress and look 
and act like the friends they admire. 


BY LUCY ZONE N WHAT ARE Y R PROBLEMS? 


s ENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


work with people because of his de- 
sire to dominate others or to “get 
even” with them. 

College and military service are in- 
creasingly becoming experiences of 
this age-group. Both involve a break 
with the home and test the young 
person's relationships. 

Some boys and girls suffer break- 
downs or acute homesickness (not 
just a mere wishing to be home) 
when such separation comes. These 
are not the children to whom their 
homes have meant a lot but rather 
those whose homes have _ never 
helped them feel secure, so that they 
could be trusted at a distance. 

The girl who goes home to mother 
or the boy who cannot adjust at col- 
lege or in the army is looking for 
something from his home which it 
should have given but has failed to 
give. In preparing for such a break, 
planned experiences with summer 
camps may have yalue. At such times 
a child can experience life outside his 
home and yet come back to it and 
find it unchanged and meeting his 
needs. 

The process of relationship comes 
full circle with the birth of a new 
generation. It is still a learning proc- 


The Exhilaration 
of Jeaching 


NE teaches because he intensely 

loves all the selves of all the per- 
sons he is trying to teach, Christians 
love the selves because the infinite 
variety, lovability, and mystery of 
God are in them, because God is in 
fact in them. 
| But one also loves the things that 
} are in one’s mind, the things which 
one has grown to love while strug- 
| gling to acquire and arrange them; 
| and-a real teacher desires passionately 
to join these two together: the things 
i) he knows and the selves he loves 











| If a teacher loves only the persons 
to be taught, he is a sentimentalist. 
|) Whatever else he does, he will never 
teach. If he loves only the things in his 
mind, he is a robot, a function, a mon- 
ument of pride, but never a teacher. 
All real teachers know that the inabil- 
ity to unite what they know and what 
they love—to do it better, predictably, 
| oftener—is what teases and thwarts 
them. 
If a teacher really loves those he is 
teaching and the things he has in his 
| mind, he will not have to worry about 
“patience,” as nonteachers do. He will 
| not even think of patience, so ab- 
sorbed will he be in trying to make 
the mysterious connection between 
his mind and the spirit of another. 
It is not patience he needs, but cle- 
tachment. Of all the virtues, this is 
the most important for him, this in- 
} tensely cool watchfulness which waits 
for and cherishes the first movement 
| of acceptance from the taught. The 
} teacher will love what he has to teach, 
} but he will understand that the per- 
son to whom this thing is shown must 
desire it himself. 


—SISTER M. JOSELYN, O.S.B., instruc- 
| tor in English, College of St. Scho- 
] lastica, Duluth, Minnesota, in Amer- 
} ica. Used by permission. 





ess. The intrusion of a new personal- 
ity may strengthen or produce new 
difficulties in the relationship of the 
parents. The young couple then ac- 
cept responsibility for helping their 
children develop a new set of rela- 
tionships. 

What kinds of relationships these 
are will to a great extent depend on 
how the parents have been helped 
and how they have been able to come 
thru to maturity in their relation- 
ships with others. + 
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VERY person's primary life-rela- 
Ft tionship is to himself. Lhe first 
creative venture he undertakes—long 
betore he realizes its significance—is 
the building of the self-image. 
undertake it 


while he is still limited by the ignor- 


Because he has to 


ance and dependency of infancy and 
pick 


choose the materials that go into his 


childhood, he cannot and 


image. He cannot measure their re- 
alitv-content. He has to take what ts 
presented by the psychic circum- 
stances of his daily life, and, having 
built his image, he has to live with it. 

Later experiences may lead him to 
modify it in one way or another. But, 
by and large, his approach to situa- 
life, the 


image he builds in his earliest years— 


tions will, all his reflect 
the image of himself as wanted or 


unwanted, worthy or unworthy, 


strong or weak. Because the only 
status he has as a child is that granted 
others and afhirmed and 


reafhirmed by their daily attitude to- 


to him by 


ward him, the only way he can esti- 
mate his worth is by the treatment 


meted out to him by others. 


What Kind of an Image? 


What kind of self-image should 
adults want a child to build? And 
what psychic building materials can 
they, by their own behaviors, provide 
for this chosen image? 

So long as man’s ethics—domestic, 
political, and religious—were those 
of absolute authority and unques- 
tioned people of ail 
ages were encouraged to hold an 
image of themselves that would make 
them content to “stay in_ their 
places.”” By this concept a good child 
was submissive, obedient, ready to 
believe always that mother or father 
or teacher knew best, self-deprecat- 
ing, and humbly grateful for ‘sac- 
rifices” made in his behalf. 

Psychiatrists today, with impres- 
sive clinical evidence for support, af- 
firm a different basis for morality 


submission, 





Mrs. Overstreet is the author of Under- 
standing Fear in Ourselves and Others 
{Harper and Brothers]. This article is 
adapted from a part of that book, which 
is reviewed on page 58. 
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They see the irrational hostility that 
people everywhere vent upon one 
another as chiefly projected self-hate. 
The only way a person can escape 
the hazards of acute self-preoccupa- 
tion is to have cnough self-trust and 
self-liking to make him feel safe to 
turn the attention from the self and 
invest it in the outer world of reality. 

The only sound self-image for a 
child to build, then, is that of a per- 
son who has worth, who is valued 
by others, who has abilities, and who 
can reasonably expect by the use ol 
these to win a cordial response from 
lite. He must build a self-image of a 
person who makes his share of mis- 
takes, but who is not proved by these 
mistakes to be inherently bad or 
“dumb’’—a person who can move to- 
ward his world rather than selfdefen- 
sively away from it. 

lo put the matter differently, here 
is the child; there is the environing 
world. We want the two to enjoy a 
mutually sustaining — relationship. 
Hence, we must want the child to feel 
equal to the demands of that rela- 
tionship. We must want him to have 
a self-image that will underwrite the 
ereat twin urges, to love and to learn. 


How Can It Be Built? 


In the first place the child stands 
small chance of building such an im- 
age unless he is given unconditional 
love—love that clearly attaches to him 
as a person and that is expressed in 
terms that he can, at each level of his 
development, understand and de- 
pend upon as love. “Children learn 
to control their hostilities, their 
sexuality, and other impulses, and to 
develop the orientations of maturity 
largely thru the incentive of being 
loved. If they feel unloved, they care 
little about controling themselves, 
and hence socialization and smooth 
emotional growth are disturbed,” 
says Leon Saul in Emotional Security. 

Lacking the love-incentive, a child 
tends to remain fixed within infan- 
tile emotional patterns. This means, 
almost inevitably, that he will be in 
frequent conflict with other people 
and that, judging himself by the dis- 
approval of these others, he will 


puitding the SELF-IMAGE 


progressively squander in = anxiety 
about himself the energies available 
to him otherwise for loving and 
learning. 

In the second place, the child 
stands small chance of building a 
healthy self-image unless he can re- 
spect and approve of his own human 
nature—including his sexual nature. 

One obvious reason why the fear- 
guilt-hostility cycle so often has its 
genesis in the area of sex is that 
sexual taboos have, in our culture, 
been so rigidly imposed upon chil- 
dren as to breed in them a deep un- 
about their physical and 
emotional makeup. Sex becomes a 
prime breeder of repressed fears, of 
guilt feelings, of anxiety about the 
self, of hostility toward life. 

In the third place, the child is not 
likely to build a sound self-image 
if he is kept confused and miserable 
about the relationship of the strong 
to the weak, the rule-makers to the 
rule-obeyers. One thing that has be- 
come clearer than any other in this 
psychological age is that many of the 
emotional problems of the adult 
stem from a childhood inability to 
establish and, on the 
goodwilled feelings toward 
those in authority over him. 

Adults can, in the nature of things, 
see behavior-consequences that a 
child cannot see. Therefore—tor the 
child’s safety, the safety of 
others, and the child’s eventual con- 
version into a tolerable member of 
society—they have to restrict the child 
in ways that go counter to his im- 
pulses and have to ask that he ac- 
quire habits that make no sense to 
him. The child himself, moreover, 
fluctuates in his desire for depend- 
ence and independence. 


easiness 


consistent 
whole, 


own 


Home Influences 


Moments of tension between par- 
ent and child would seem to be in- 
evitable; but what need not be so 
is a permanent fear-guilt-hostility 
relationship to life as a result of such 
tensions. Where such damage does 
occur to the child’s personality, it 
often reflects one or more of five 
types of parental behavior. 
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First, the parents may have tried 
to force the child to learn bodily 
and emotional controls before he 
was ready for them—before he could, 
even with reasonable effort, learn 
them successfully—so that he has 
been plunged, time and again, into 
feelings of failure and rage. 

Second, the parents may have been 
such stern and rigid rule-makers that 
the child has not had a chance to 
know them as rewarders of effort and 
comforters in time of need, but chief- 
ly as objects to be feared, to be pla- 
cated and deceived, to be hated and 
envied. 

Third, in contrast to the former 
point, the parents may have been so 
vacillating with regard to the exer- 
cise of authority that they have made 
it impossible for the child who is 
trying to get the hang of things to 
discover any “universe of order” into 
which he can fit and by which he can 
measure his own growing. 

Fourth, the parents may have bred 
in the child a sense of angry injustice 
by their own failure to behave at the 
level of courtesy and consideration 
they require of him. 

Fifth, the parents may have ex- 
pected that the child will always per- 
form as well as he sometimes per- 
forms—and may have shown anger 
and disappointment at every instance 
of backsliding. Under the influence 
of fatigue or emotional tension, the 
child will many times regress to a 
more infantile behavior-pattern, It is 
a wise parent who takes such regres- 
sions in stride, not making an issue 
of them, not fixing them in a child’s 
consciousness as something abnormal 
and feartul. 

Another factor closely related to 
the health of the child’s selt-image 
comes under parental influence also. 
The home is, for better or worse, the 


place where the child meets not only 
his parents but also diverse samples 
of the human race. It is therefore the 
place where he begins to enjoy these 
others or to fear them, to share with 
them, or to hold his own against 
them, to treat them as equals or as 
superiors or inferiors. 

One problematic area of the child’s 
life is that of his relationship to his 
brothers and sisters. Sometimes par- 
ents concentrate so devotedly upon 
a new infant that the child he is 
displacing as youngest in the family 
feels crowded out and rejected. Some- 
times they turn the older children 
into the servants of the younger or 
provide too many occasions for jeal- 
ous competition and too few for 
mutual aid and shared fun. In such 
cases, it is unlikely that the children 
will develop a genius for cooperation 
and equality. 

Members of the family are not, 
however, the only persons toward 
whom the child in the home develops 
sound or unsound attitudes. It is 
from parents that children first learn 
to think of some people as important 
and others as unimportant, to accept 
certain definitions of success and 
failure, to expect friendliness or an- 
tagonism from strangers. In the home 
children learn to regard differences 
among people with interest and ap- 
preciation or with suspicion, and to 
think of the community and _ the 
world as something in which one 
takes a responsible part or as some- 
thing mysteriously shaped by a stu- 
pid or sinister force called They. 

What the child learns in the home 
becomes hard to unlearn. And _ if 
what he learns is more conducive to 
hostility than goodwill, he enters in- 
to his own relationships with society 
handicapped at the start. 

Finally, the home is the place 


Ones approach to situations will, 


all his life, reflect the image of himself 


he builds in his earliest years, says 


BONARO OVERSTREET 
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where the child meets the physical 
world of objects and raw materials. 
It is toward this world that his curi- 
osity and interest turn early in life. 
This is the world that touches his 
senses with its sounds and colors, its 
tastes and textures and movements. 
This is the world that poses fascinat- 
ing problems for him to solve. And 
gradually, if given a chance, he de- 
velops various forms of knowledge 
and skill that mature in him as a 
sense of “know how,” ol competence, 
of adequacy. 

The tragedy is that the home of- 
ten inhibits rather than encourages 
the child’s natural outreach. He is 
too often pulled away from what has 
absorbed his interest. He is too often 
halted in his explorations by a par- 
ental “no” that many times reflects 
only parental timidity, a finicky dis- 
taste for dirt, or sheer impatience. 
He is too often made to feel that 
what he has been able to do with 
materials is not worth doing. It is 
not even noticed or it is always taken 
out of his hands and done over by an 
adult. Thus, the child may be vari- 
ously denied his proper right to im- 
age himself as a person at home in 
his world and competent with its 
materials and its problems. 


Fears and Hostilities 


We must try to reduce such fears 
and hostilities as are bred of irration- 
al parental exercises of power, false 
parental attitudes toward sex, paren- 
tal favoritism, parental timidity or 
boredom with regard to the natural 
world, and parental importation into 
the home of social, economic, racial, 
and religious prejudices and false 
standards of prestige. The child will 
then stand a far happier chance of 
building a self-image that will make 
it comparatively easy for him to love 
and to learn. 

The child or the adult who, out of 
fear, guilt, and hostility, withdraws 
from the reality of his world gets 
nowhere. There is nowhere for him 
to get. No matter what other advan- 
tages a home may offer, then, it is a 
poor home that conditions a child to 
such withdrawal, to such retreat from 
the only source of fulfillment open 
to him as a humanbeing. + 

[Next month THe JouRNAL will 
carry another article based on Un- 
derstanding Fear in Ourselves and 
Others. The article will deal with 
adults and their fears.| 





































Facts and Figures 


on the organizational structure and financial program 


HE NEA is a nonprofit corpora- 
tion chartered by the Congress of 
United States. It is the 
national organizations so 


one ol 


the 


very lew 
chartered. In just a few years |1957] 
the NEA will be celebrating its one- 


hundreth anniversary. 


Corporate Status 


\ corporation is granted existence 
thru its charter. Such a charter must 
have a purpose clause. Ow charte. 
has two such clauses: 
the children; 


the welfare of teachers. 


one concerns 


welfare ol the other, 
\ charter gives certain powers to a 
which 

corporation 


are in- 
itselt. 
to acquire, 


corpo! ation powers 
the 
the 


hold, and transter real property; the 


herent in 
These are powel 
power to employ stall personnel and 
carry on the work of the organiza- 
tion; the right to sue and be sued. 

As a corporation, the NEA has 
three characteristics. It is held to be 
intangible, invisible, and immortal 
Phe corporation has a fixed situs— 
the house in which it lives and oper- 
ates. Ours is at 1201 16th Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Our charter makes it possible for 
the NEA to be exempted trom real 
and The 
NEA is exempt from federal income 
tax because it is a nonprofit corpora- 


personal-property taxes. 


tion. ‘The founders of the corpora- 
tion, however, could not foresee the 
District of Columbia sales tax, which 
was passed in 1949 and which stated 
that no educational — institution 
should be exempted unless the teach- 
er-pupil relationship existed. The 
NEA does not have this relationship 
but was finally exempted from the 
sales tax because it was classified as 
a scientific organization. The Act ex- 
cluded scientific nonprofit organiza- 
tions from the sales tax. All these ex- 
emptions effect a considerable saving. 


Physical Plant 
The headquarters property in 
Washington has come to us in vari- 
ous stages of our development. Ac- 
tually it consists of four different 
buildings. The front is the old Gug- 
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genheim Mansion, which 
quired about 1920. In 10 vears the 
NEA had that) property, 
and in 1930 the seven-story addition 
built. By 


was ac- 
outgrown 
was 1940, expansion of 
NEA activities again warranted the 
acquisition of larger quarters, and 
the garage at the rear was purchased 
lor use as an annex. 

\ year ago, in 1950, the need for 
again became para- 
then that the NEA 
purchased all the capital stock of the 
Linwood Hotel Corporation, which 
owns and operates the Martinique 
Hotel, adjacent to the NEA build- 
ing. The chairman of the NEA 
Board of Trustees became the presi- 


more space 


mount. It was 


dent of the Linwood Corporation, 
and other officers were selected from 
NEA to give us complete control of 
the hotel corporation. This opera- 
tion and 
the corporation plans to declare a 
dividend at the end of this present 
vear. The fifth floor of the Martin- 
ique is used for office purposes by 
the NEA. 


has been most successful, 


Finances 


The NEA enters into 400 or 500 
contracts each year. The printing of 
the NEA JourNAL may be used as an 
example. Since the amount involved 
is $500,000, the printing of THE 
JouRNAL is submitted for bids. It 
may be of interest to note that one 
printing of 505,000 copies of an 80- 
page issue requires nearly seven car- 
loads of paper and about one and a 
quarter tons of ink. THE JOURNAL 
goes to every postal zone in the 
United States and to 40 foreign coun- 
tries. 

The NEA, like everyone else, is 
dealing with a shrunken dollar. This 
vear the Association will really han- 
dle about $3,500,000, tho there is an 
actual operating budget of only 
$2,572,000. 

Ten thousand people thruout the 
United States are handling NEA 
money, yet at headquarters no one 


of the NEA 


handles money unless he is bonded 
and working in the Division of Ac- 
counts. The NEA is so much depend- 
ent upon these 10,000 volunteers in 
the field of education that we cannot 
overemphasize the importance of se- 
lecting the best persons to be officers 
ot local associations. We do have con- 
fidence in our local leaders. We know 
that we are dealing with the most 
honest group of people on earth. 

Budget-making is one of the difh- 
cult assignments of the Business OF- 
fice. For the 1951-52 fiscal year there 
were requests for $200,000 more than 
could be actually granted. During 
the first five months of this present 
fiscal year, which began on June 1, 
the NEA spent $174,000 more than a 
vear ago. We cannot continue in this 
direction without a_ corresponding 
increase in income. If there are some 
curtailments in services this year, it 
will be due-to the fact that funds and 
staff will not be available. We did 
not want to cut THE JOURNAL from 
80 pages to 64, for example, but the 
64-page issue now costs as much or 
more than the 80-page issue a year 
ago due to increases in the cost of 
printing and paper. 

The NEA want ex- 
panded service, and we can increase 
the budget thru increased member- 
ships. This is much the better way— 
to have wide participation rather 
than increased membership dues. 
There are still a great many individ- 
uals who have not been informed 
about their professional organiza- 
tion. Even 20,000 additional mem- 
bers in this period of inflation, how- 
ever, will scarcely permit the NEA 
to keep the same level of service as 
in the past year. 

The task of recruiting new NEA 
members is a responsibility of all 
members and officers. Together we 
can move toward the Centennial Ac- 
tion Goals.—F'rom an address by KARL 
H. BERNS, NEA Assistant Secretary for 
Business, to the presidents of state 
classroom-teachers associations. 


? 
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Our Epic of 


Professional Growth 


HE first NEA Delegate Assembly 

met in July 1921 at Des Moines. 
The Assembly represented a mem- 
bership of about 65,000. There were 
19 state associations loosely attached 
to the parent organization and 522 
local associations. 

Tho a national headquarters had 
been acquired—a four-story property 
in Washington—the staff of the As- 
sociation was meager. There were 
only 39 staff members in five divi- 
sions to administer the affairs of the 
organization. The budget was $139,- 
571. This sufhiced for 20 departments, 
two commissions, and 17 commit- 
tees, none of which had a wide scope 
of activitv or a well conceived idea 
of the responsibilities of so important 
an organization. 


Active, Militant Program 

Now, 30 vears later, a vastly dif- 
ferent establishment directs the af- 
fairs of the organized profession for 
the entire nation. At the San Fran- 
cisco meeting, July 1951, the mem- 
bership was reported at 465,000, 
with afhliated associations in the 
states and local communities num- 
bering 4010. With the membership 
of these local affiliates, the total en- 
listment in the active, militant pro- 
gram of the NEA numbers approxi- 
mately 900,000—almost the entire 
roster of the American teaching pro- 
fession. 

The NEA budget adopted in 1951 
provides for five great commissions, 
18 committees, and 31 departments. 
It totals $2,572,309, to be distributed 
among 14 divisions and administered 
by 307 regular staff members. 

Among these commissions are such 
far-reaching agencies as the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, the Leg- 
islative Commission, the National 
Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy thru Education, the Safety 
Commission, and the Teacher Edu- 


cation and Standards Commission. 





Dr. Hunter is honorary chancellor, Ore- 
gon State System of Higher Education. 
He served as NEA president in 1921. 
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(It will be remembered that an in- 
vestigation by the National Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy 
thru Education was the basis for the 
overthrow of one ol the strongest 
metropolitan political machines in 
recent national history.) 

This highly-developed administra- 
tive structure operates in a physical 
plant now valued at about $2,000,- 
000, wholly paid for, It is capable of 
effective application to national and 
worldwide needs. 

This headquarters is the largest 
publisher and distributor of educa- 
tional literature in the world. Over 
1400 different books and pamphlets 
are distributed. Mailing machines 
handling Speed-O-Mat plates address 
11,000 documents per hour. Several 
others do 7000, 5000, and 4000 per 
hour, respectively. 

This is the mechanism by which 
the organized teaching profession 
distributes reliable information re- 


Oa aati, increase 
tells only a part 


of the NEA story. 


FREDERICK M. HUNTER 


garding education and its nurture of 
our free society to all parts of the 
nation and the world. In 1921, the 
mailing of the small bulletin issued 
by the Association was done by hand 
on typewriters. 

That first Delegate Assembly at 
Des Moines in 1921 was a prophecy 
to be fulfilled. It was a revolutionary 
step that marked the end of an 
epoch. The period of NEA organiza- 
tion dominated by flamboyant ora- 
tory and lofty resolutions adopted in 
general meetings by self-selected ad- 
ministrative groups had ended. 


The era for the free expression of 
opinion from all strata of the teach- 
ing profession was at hand. ‘The 
NEA was opening the road for the 
development of a powerful leader- 
ship of the forces maintaining our 
free society thru education. 

Now, 30 years later, the NEA has 
become just such a force. In Amer- 
ica it is the dominant voice defend- 
ing the indispensable right of free- 
dom to teach and freedom to learn, 
advocating the universal practice ol 
these freedoms with their correspond- 
ing responsibilities. 

Initiative has come from the NEA 
suumulating the creation of similar 
agencies in all countries of the world. 
This far-flung influence has already 
greatly strengthened the foundations 
for the spread of democratic govern- 
ment thruout the world. 

In Japan, for example, the regen- 
eration of the whole nation on a 
democratic footing has been under- 
taken at the elementary-school level 
thru universal public education. The 
plattorm upon which the reorgani- 
zation took place was developed by 
a committee from the educational 
ranks of the United States, aided by 
the leadership of the NEA. 

The chairman of the final commis- 
sion to evaluate the working of the 
plan was the present far-seeing lead- 
er of the NEA, Willard E. Givens. 
No greater evidence of the place of 
professional educational leadership 
in the world could be cited than this 
constructive contribution to the re- 
habilitation of one of the 
most important nations. 


world’s 


Catch the Vision 


Every member of the Association 
should catch the vision of the great 
evolutionary process that has taken 
place during these 30 years of the 
NEA. The influence, as I have just 
said, is of immeasurable scope—ex- 
tending to many nations and prob- 
ably enduring for generations thru 
its specific mandate to each of us. 

Here is participation in the great 
transformation going on in present- 
day society. The teacher is tied to 
the movement thru his exertion of 
influence in his professional organi- 
zation—in his NEA. The satisfaction 
of professional achievement that 
comes to one who invests his life in 
a great cause is to be found in this 
devoted service to the entire teach- 
ing body organized as a profession. + 
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HIS is 10-year-old Susan’s at- 
tempt to define citize nship: 

“Citizenship is something that hap- 
pens every day, all the time, to every- 
body. It’s just there, like your arm 
or leg or eye, maybe. 

“Some people think it’s just voting 
or saying what you like. That’s not 
right. It’s always. 

“If you won't of had it, you won't 
of knew how important it is. Some 
people don't know they have it. Or 
they lorget. 
had it, it would 


you not to know what to do. 


‘If you won't ol 

make 
“Citizenship is being something 

bigger than you are all by yourself 

ill alone.” 

difficult 


to follow, in spots, but maybe more 


Susan’s statement may be 


citizens should learn to tollow her 
concepts. They are sound concepts 
of citizenship, aren't they? Where 
did she learn them? How did she 


learn them? How can we teach them 
to other children and young people? 


How Does It Happen? 


The Citizenship Committee of the 
NEA asked members of its Advisory 
Committee thruout the country for 
descriptions of what they are doing 
to help promote citizenship educa- 
tion. The many responses to this re- 
that 
people are vitally concerned with the 


quest are but one indication 


teaching of citizenship. Moreover, 
the detail of description indicates 
not only an further, 
that there are carefully planned pro- 
designed to do 


interest, but 


grams something 
about it. 


“It Happens to Everybody” 


We'd all with Susan that 
citizenship is the right and the re- 
sponsibility of everybody. It follows 
that citizenship education should be 
available to all, 

One of the requests of the Citizen- 
ship Committee was: “Describe the 
best citizenship program you know 
of in your community.” Most 
quent answer was, “The 


agree 


fre- 
public 
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A social-studies teacher of 
Pennsylvania, put it this 


schools.” 
Wayne, 
Way: 

“The public school furnishes the 
best program of citizenship education 
in our community. Here alone is 
available equal opportunity for all, 
regardless of race or Here 
alone, all elements of the population 
share alike the offerings of the pro- 
gram: housing, food, facilities, equip- 
ment. All share the teaching of well- 
trained teachers, study the same 
problems, sing in the same chorus, 
play on the same team. The pupils 
enjoy the best citizenship program 
the community affords.” 

A member of the board of educa- 


class. 
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tion of Superior, Wisconsin, says: 

“Citizenship in the public schools 
is by far the most active and _ far- 
reaching program in this community. 
It is not developed as specific course 
work but rather as experiences in 
citizenship living. Our school 
experiences are emphasizing the par- 
ticipation of the individual as a 
member of a (school) society.” 

A member of the state legislature 
ol Montana writes: 

“It is important that all the class 
help to elect the class officers; it is 
important that the backward child 
be given a chance to develop citizen- 
ship leadership; it is important that 
all children in a class be given mem- 
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is 
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n- 
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everyday, all the time 


Second in a series of two, this article was written by Ruth Cun- 
ningham, Teachers College, Columbia University, for the NEA 
Citizenship Committee. Both articles are based on reports from 
the Advisory Committee to the NEA Citizenship Committee, 
representing hundreds of members from every state and terri- 


tory of the USA. 


The first article, which appeared in The Journal last month, 
dealt with planning for group action of the type reported in 


this article. 


bership on some type or form of com- 
mittee no matter how unimportant 
it may appear on the surface. 

I believe we must start with the very 
young child and keep it up all thru 
the grades and highschool if we 
would give our youth the feeling of 
participation in a program that is 
bigger than all the world.” 


“It's Just There” 

Maybe citizenship is “just there,” 
but citizenship education doesn’t 
“just happen.” It requires insight 
and planning. Often, however, it 
may begin with the immediate prob- 
lems of daily living. For example, in 
a school in Hot Springs National 
Park, Arkansas, the sixth-grade girls 
help the primary-grade teachers by 
taking charge of their rooms during 
the noon hour. 

In a New York City school, Eng- 
lish-speaking pupils found it hard to 
communicate with Spanish-speaking 
children from Puerto Rico. They dis- 
cussed the matter and made many 
constructive suggestions. One was to 
put up posters with simple words 
such as “hello” and. “goodbye” in 
both English and Spanish. New 
words are added each week. In this 
and other ways each group is begin- 
ning to learn the language of the 
other. 

In Niagara Falls, New York, the 
public schools sponsor a Golden Age 
Club for people over 65. It affords 
an opportunity for club members to 
serve the community thru providing 
worthwhile public forums and con- 
certs. 

Needs are “just there,” but some 
school systems are more alert than 
others in recognizing them and de- 
Vising means to meet them. 
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“Its Always” 

Many people agree with Susan that 
citizenship education is a continuous 
process. The manager of the chamber 
of commerce, Wayne, Nebraska, ex- 
presses it this way: 

“It has been my opinion that the 
best citizenship training is done, not 
thru special days, but by day-to-day 
training in the schools.” 

Learning to be a citizen is a big 
job and requires time and experi- 
ence. A group in the Wyandotte, 
Michigan, Highschool approaches it 
as follows: 

“The class makes a complete sur- 
vey of the community—studying its 
history, listing all the industries, in- 
terviewing the owners of businesses 
and industries, gathering all the facts 
they can about each; surveying all 
of the social agencies; attending city 
council meetings; interviewing city 
officials to find out their duties; visit- 
ing water, electric, and sewage dis- 


posal plants and interviewing the 
officials that run them; surveying all 
the cultural agencies of the commu- 
nity. They compile this information 
into a mimeographed booklet. While 
doing this they earn expense money. 
“Thru the Junior Red Cross, they 
arrange for a highschool in some 
other part of the country to do a sim- 
ilar thing. The two groups then visit 
each other for a week, each learning 
about the other’s community.” 


“Some People Don't Know .. .” 

Not everyone is aware of his citi- 
zenship responsibilities. Pupils of the 
secondary schools of Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, learned this as they became 
active in a “Get-Out-the-Vote” pro- 
gram. More than 6000 pupils partici- 
pated in making community mem- 
bers aware of the rights and respon- 
sibilities of voters. 

For example, they volunteered to 
act as baby-sitters so that citizens 
could vote. They discussed citizenship 
responsibility in their classes. “They 
applied what they had learned to 
their selection of student candidates 


and conduct of student elections. 


“What To Do” 


If we were without citizenship, Savs 


Susan, it would make you not 


The radio is often a tool for teaching citizenship. 


WHITTIER SCH 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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to do.” A 
manv of the reports was that a vital 
aspect of citizenship education is 
that difference. 
“Knowing about” 


theme of 


to know what 


action makes a 
is important; ex- 
changing ideas thru discussion is im- 
portant; doing, such as practice vot- 
ing, is important; but the vital ele- 
ment is the opportunity to make a 
difference. 

Members of an elementary-school 
group in Tyler, ‘Texas, weren't get- 
ting along too well together. They 
laced the problem squarely and ex- 
amined what good citizenship means 
in home, school, and community. 

“We decided that citizen- 
ship consisted of things we do in the 
classroom, in the halls, in the library, 
in the cafeteria and the auditorium, 


and on the playground. Committees 


school 


were composed of pupils that wished 
to work on these different phases. 
Groups met, chose chairmen, and set 
Lo work.” 

The teacher reports that “the re- 
have been gratifying.” The 
group action made a difference. 


Boys and girls in the Denver, Col- 


sults 


orado, highschools made up their 
minds that Halloween might just as 
well be safe, sane, and happy instead 
ol dangerous and destructive. Thru 
with police, 
newspapers, merchants of the city, 
parents, radio, and interested laymen 
a campaign was undertaken to re- 
educate the community of young 
people about how to have a good 
time on Halloween. So successful was 
the project that it has been repeated 
for seven years, and always under 
the leadership of the members of 
the all-city student council. 

As the result of the efforts of these 
boys and girls, police calls on Hal- 
loween night have been reduced 
from 2000 in 1941 to 19 in 1951. A 
real success story! 

The joint student councils of the 
Carlsbad, New Mexico, Senior High- 
school, the Carver Highschool (Ne- 
gro), and the junior highschools 
made a survey of the four secondary 
schools of the community. Results of 
the survey indicated that the Czrver 
Highschool was not comparable to 
other secondary schools in the city in 
equipment, facilities, and instruc- 
tion. A report was made to pupil 
groups, and each voted to accept the 
report and the recommendation that 
Carver students be accepted in other 
schools. 


cooperation schools, 
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The Carlsbad board of education 
gave the report and the recommenda- 
tion careful consideration. This year, 
Carver school are ad- 
mitted to Carlsbad Highschool. Ac- 
tion of young people made a dif- 
ference. 


students ol 


“Bigger than You Are” 

We'll agree with Susan that being 
a citizen is “being bigger than you 
are all by yourself.” The group pro- 
grams cited above illustrate this. But 
sometimes even the power of a single 
group is not enough. Sometimes 
groups need to join forces. Some- 
times a group can be bigger than it 
when it joins other 
groups. This was recognized in Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, when the public 
schools appointed a committee on 
citizenship of representative teach- 
ers, students, and parents to review 
school practices designed to develop 
citizenship and to make recommen- 
dations for more intense work. 
being “bigger than 
you” involves seeing beyond immedi- 
ate horizons. Many reports indicated 
that teaching world understanding 
is recognized as a means to citizen- 
ship. 

United Nations Day becomes a 
focal point for community coopera- 
tion in many communities. For ex- 
ample, in Evansville, Indiana, the 


can be alone 


Sometimes 


mayor signed the proclamation au- 
thorizing the day, and plans were de- 
veloped and carried out thru various 
civic, religious, and educational 
groups. Schools played an active part, 
both thru planning programs for 
voung people and thru participating 
in the wider community program. 
News photographers were on hand 
to record various aspects of the pro- 
eram. The film is to be shown in 
other UN countries, thus sharing the 
experience with other people. 


Were Trying To Say 

Susan said many important things. 
Others—a manager of a chamber ol 
commerce, a schoolboard member, 
a state legislator, and teachers and 
administrators—have offered illustra- 
tions of what schools are doing to 
further these concepts. 

Let’s turn again to a 10-year-old, 
Jim, to summarize our thinking. He 
says: 

“A good citizen is a person that’s 
proud he’s what he is. He knows he’s 
got something that helps him be bet- 
ter than if he never had it. Citizen- 
ship makes it so he has rights, but he 
has to keep on working to make sure 
they'll stay and get better. He has to 
work with other people who want 
rights like most people want them. 
He likes to live in this country. He 
likes to live in the world, too.” + 








Landlady 


Clementine 

Had to live 
Somewhere 

So 

She had 

A landlady. 

It was 

Almost like home 
Except 

That 

It was different. 
The landlady 
Had 

Eskimo blood 
And 

A phobia 
About 

Bright lights. 


Clementine will appear 
in ‘THE JouRNAL from 
time to time. Watch for 
her. 
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Education and N 


HE impact of the national security program on 
aa and colleges has been studied by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission fof the NEA and the AASA] 
and the Executive Committee of the American Council 
on Education. The 29 members of these bodies con- 
cluded their study late in 1951 with the nearly unani- 
mous approval of a report to be published this month. 

The report, to be entitled Education and National 
Security, reaches deeply into American life and educa- 
tion. It deals with questions of concern to teachers, ad- 
ministrators, members of Congress, the public, and espe- 
cially our young people. An analysis of such questions 
as the following—with conclusions and recommenda- 
tions—is made in the report: 

What are the prospects for war? for peace? What kind 
of America, what kind of world, may we expect in the 
years ahead? What must be done to strengthen the 
security of the free peoples of the world? 

How can our schools and colleges help to build a 


ational Security 


A new statement of policy 
will be issued this month. 


strong nation? What should they teach that will 
heighten the devotion of youth to the spiritual values 
and democratic ideals now being threatened? What 
school experiences are most needed by the boy who will 
soon be in military uniform? 

With the armed forces building up to a strength of 
more than three million men, who should be required 
to enter service? How can an adequate flow of trained 
specialists be provided both for military forces and for 
civilian needs? Who, if any, should be exempt from 
service? Who, if any, should be deferred? 


On these pages is presented a brief review of some of 
the highlights of the report. 


THE WORLD WE FACE 


Tue best chance of securing the 
peace is for the western democracies 
to build strength of arms and 
strength of spirit. World war is by 
no means inevitable. 

Maintenance of armed strength by 
the western democracies is one req- 
uisite for the hope of peace. For the 
next few years we must maintain a 
military force of three to five million. 
We must also help to arm our al- 
lies. This means an American econ- 
omy geared for an indefinite period 
to partial mobilization. Alliances 
among democracies must be main- 
tained and strengthened. 

But armament alone will not 
create peace. We must also attack 
poverty and tyranny. We must re- 
lease the tremendous spiritual re- 
sources of the free world. 

The moral task of winning fuller 
support for the cause of freedom is 
even more important than the phys- 
ical task of building strength in arms. 
We must understand our own moral 
purposes and communicate them 
more clearly to the rest of the world. 

Our national security requires 
that we win the worldwide battles 
of ideas with weapons transcending 
those we have used in the last six 
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years. To forge these weapons is the 
urgent task of education. 


ROLE OF THE SCHOOLS 


America’s elementary and secondary 
schools are essential agencies for 
building and maintaining — the 
strength of the nation. What our 
nation’s youth become and what they 
do will determine the fate of the 
United States. 

Basic goals of education are not 
altered by present dangers, but need 
for their fuller attainment is intensi- 
fied. The highest potential of every 
child—gifted, handicapped, average— 
must be realized in the areas of citi- 
zenship, character, health, and eco- 
nomic efficiency. 

Partial mobilization carries with it 
the danger that some youths may 
curtail their highschool education: 
Some may be sped thru under illcon- 
ceived acceleration; others may leave 
school. Such types of educational 
loss can be reduced by adjustment 

e 
Education and National Security will 
be ready as a 72-page pamphlet in late 
January. It will be priced at 50 cents 
per copy [with usual discounts for quan- 


tities]. It will be published simultane- 
ously by NEA and ACE, 


of educational programs to meet 
youth needs better and by improve- 
ment of counseling. 

The prospect that most boys will 
serve in the Armed Forces after high- 
school graduation should influence 
curriculum and guidance. For some, 
military service is a likely carcer. For 
others, it will be only temporary. 
‘The report contains suggestions for 
both groups. 

The central role of education in a 
wellbalanced security program de- 
mands for public schools a_ larger 
share of national resources. Respon- 
sibility for this support rests pri- 
marily with state governments and 
local schoolboards. But so interde- 
pendent are all parts of our nation, 
so mobile is our population, that a 
poor school system in any state is a 
grave danger to the whole country. 
‘Therefore, each state must do all 
within its power to strengthen its 
own schools, and national assistance 
must be provided without diminish- 
ing state control. 


ROLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Couueces and universities are a vital 
source of our leadership and spirit- 
ual strength. As gateways to all the 
established professions, they are a 
major source of knowledge and skills 
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to know 


to do.” A 


many of the reports was that a vital 


what theme of 
aspect of citizenship education is 
that difference. 
“Knowing about” 


action makes a 
is important; ex- 
changing ideas thru discussion is im- 
portant; doing, such as practice vot- 
ing, is important; but the vital ele- 
ment is the opportunity to make a 
difference. 

Members of an elementary-school 
group in Tyler, ‘Texas, weren't get- 
ting along too well together. They 
laced the problem squarely and ex- 
amined what good citizenship means 
in home, school, and community. 

“We decided that citizen- 
ship consisted of things we do in the 
classroom, in the halls, in the library, 


school 


in the caleteria and the auditorium, 
and on the playground, Committees 
were composed of pupils that wished 
to work on these different phases. 
Groups met, chose chairmen, and set 
to work.” 

Ihe teacher reports that “the re- 
sults have been gratifying.” ‘The 
group action made a difference. 

Boys and girls in the Denver, Col- 
orado, highschools made up _ their 
minds that Halloween might just as 
well be safe, sane, and happy instead 
of dangerous and destructive. Thru 
cooperation with police, 
newspapers, merchants of the city, 
parents, radio, and interested laymen 
a campaign was undertaken to re- 
educate the \ 
people about how to have a good 
time on Halloween. So successful was 
the project that it has been repeated 
years, and always under 
the leadership of the members of 
the all-city student council. 

As the result of the efforts of these 
boys and girls, police calls on Hal- 
loween night have been reduced 
from 2000 in 1941 to 19 in 1951. A 
real success story! 

The joint student councils of the 
Carlsbad, New Mexico, Senior High- 
school, the Carver Highschool (Ne- 
gro), and the junior highschools 
made a survey of the four secondary 
schools of the community. Results of 
the survey indicated that the Carver 
Highschool was not comparable to 
other secondary schools in the city in 
equipment, facilities, and instruc- 
tion. A report was made to pupil 
groups, and each voted to accept the 
report and the recommendation that 
Carver students be accepted in other 
schools. 


schools, 


community of 


young 


for seven 
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‘The Carlsbad board of education 
gave the report and the recommenda- 
tion careful consideration. This year, 
students of Carver school are ad- 
mitted to Carlsbad Highschool. Ac- 
tion of young people made a dif- 
ference. 


“Bigger than You Are” 

We'll agree with Susan that being 
a citizen is “being bigger than you 
are all by yourself.” The group pro- 
grams cited above illustrate this. But 
sometimes even the power of a single 
group is not Sometimes 
groups need to join forces. Some- 
times a group can be bigger than it 
can be alone when it joins other 
groups. This was recognized in Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, when the public 
schools appointed a committee on 
citizenship of representative teach- 
ers, students, and parents to review 
school practices designed to develop 
citizenship and to make recommen- 
dations for more intense work. 

Sometimes being “bigger than 
you” involves seeing beyond immedi- 
ate horizons. Many reports indicated 
that teaching world understanding 
is recognized as a means to citizen- 
ship. 

United Nations Day becomes a 
focal point for community coopera- 
tion in many communities. For ex- 
ample, in Evansville, Indiana, the 


enough. 


mayor signed the proclamation au- 
thorizing the day, and plans were de- 
veloped and carried out thru various 


civic, religious, and educational 
groups. Schools played an active part, 
both thru’ planning programs for 
young people and thru participating 
in the wider community program. 
News photographers were on hand 
to record various aspects of the pro- 
eram. The film is to be shown in 
other UN countries, thus sharing the 
experience with other people. 


Were Trying To Say 


Susan said many important things. 
Others—a manager of a chamber olf 
commerce, a schoolboard member, 
a state legislator, and teachers and 
administrators—have offered illustra- 
tions of what schools are doing to 
further these concepts. 

Let’s turn again to a 10-year-old, 
Jim, to summarize our thinking. He 
Says: 

“A good citizen is a person that’s 
proud he’s what he is. He knows he’s 
got something that helps him be bet- 
ter than if he never had it. Citizen- 
ship makes it so he has rights, but he 
has to keep on working to make sure 
they'll stay and get better. He has to 
work with other people who want 
rights like most people want them. 
He likes to live in this country. He 
likes to live in the world, too.” + 
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HE impact of the national security program on 
| ton. and colleges has been studied by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission fof the NEA and the AASA] 
and the Executive Committee of the American Council 
on Education. The 29 members of these bodies con- 
cluded their study late in 1951 with the nearly unani- 
mous approval of a report to be published this month. 

The report, to be entitled Education and National 
Security, reaches deeply into American life and educa- 
tion. It deals with questions of concern to teachers, ad- 
ministrators, members of Congress, the public, and espe- 
cially our young people. An analysis of such questions 
as the following—with conclusions and recommenda- 
tions—is made in the report: 

What are the prospects for war? for peace? What kind 
of America, what kind of world, may we expect in the 
years ahead? What must be done to strengthen the 


ational Security 


A new statement of policy 
will be issued this month. 


strong nation? What should they teach that will 
heighten the devotion of youth to the spiritual values 
and democratic ideals now being threatened? What 
school experiences are most needed by the boy who will 
soon be in military uniform? 

With the armed forces building up to a strength of 
more than three million men, who should be required 
to enter service? How can an adequate flow of trained 
specialists be provided both for military forces and for 
civilian needs? Who, if any, should be exempt from 
service? Who, if any, should be deferred? 


security of the free peoples of the world? 
How can our schools and colleges help to build a 


THE WORLD WE FACE 


Tue best chance of securing the 
peace is for the western democracies 
to build strength of arms and 
strength of spirit. World war is by 
no means inevitable. 

Maintenance of armed strength by 
the western democracies is one req- 
uisite for the hope of peace. For the 
next few years we must maintain a 
military force of three to five million. 
We must also help to arm our al- 
lies. This means an American econ- 
omy geared for an indefinite period 
to partial mobilization. Alliances 
among democracies must be main- 
tained and strengthened. 

But armament alone will not 
create peace. We must also attack 
poverty and tyranny. We must re- 
lease the tremendous spiritual re- 
sources of the free world. 

The moral task of winning fuller 
support for the cause of freedom is 
even more important than the phys- 
ical task of building strength in arms. 
We must understand our own moral 
purposes and communicate them 
more clearly to the rest of the world. 

Our national security requires 
that we win the worldwide battles 
of ideas with weapons transcending 
those we have used in the last six 
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years. To forge these weapons is the 
urgent task of education. 


ROLE OF THE SCHOOLS 


AmeEriIcA’S elementary and secondary 
schools are essential agencies for 
building and = maintaining — the 
strength of the nation. What our 
nation’s youth become and what they 
do will determine the fate of the 
United States. 

Basic goals of education are not 
altered by present dangers, but need 
for their fuller attainment is intensi- 
fied. The highest potential of every 
child—gifted, handicapped, average— 
must be realized in the areas of citi- 
zenship, character, health, and eco- 
nomic efficiency. 

Partial mobilization carries with it 
the danger that some youths may 
curtail their highschool education: 
Some may be sped thru under illcon- 
ceived acceleration; others may leave 
school. Such types of educational 
loss can be reduced by adjustment 

e 
Education and National Security will 
be ready as a 72-page pamphlet in late 
January. It will be priced at 50 cents 
per copy [with usual discounts for quan- 


tities]. It will be published simultane- 
ously by NEA and ACE, 


On these pages is presented a brief review of some of 
the highlights of the report. 


of educational programs to meet 
youth needs better and by improve- 
ment of counseling. 

The prospect that most boys will 
serve in the Armed Forces after high- 
school graduation should influence 
curriculum and guidance. For some, 
military service is a likely carcer. For 
others, it will be only temporary. 
The report contains suggestions for 
both groups. 

The central role of education in a 
wellbalanced security program de- 
mands for public schools a larger 
share of national resources. Respon- 
sibility for this support rests pri- 
marily with state governments and 
local schoolboards. But so interde- 
pendent are all parts of our nation, 
so mobile is our population, that a 
poor school system in any state is a 
grave danger to the whole country. 
‘Therefore, each state must do all 
within its power to strengthen its 
own schools, and national assistance 
must be provided without diminish- 
ing state control. 


ROLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Co.ueces and universities are a vital 
source of our leadership and spirit- 
ual strength. As gateways to all the 
established professions, they are a 
major source of knowledge and skills 
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needed by men and women who di- 
rect the productivity of our economy, 
who design ou weapons, who fash- 
ion our ideas. ‘They train teachers, 
doctors, scientists, and diplomats. 
What the colleges have done to 
make 


today is 


our nation as strong as it Is 
What 
called 


upon to do, to buttress national se- 


recognized. 
should be 


widely 


they can do, and 


curity in the uncertain years ahead 
is not so well understood. 

Ihe emergency should not be used 
as a pretext for neglecting the basic 
functions of conveying knowledge, 
arousing interests, cultivating good 
habits, imparting wisdom and un- 
derstanding, and establishing ideals; 
wellinformed, thoughtful citizens are 
ereatly needed. 

In their programs of scientific re- 
search and development, as well as 
in thei and 
civilian leaders, colleges lace a two- 


training of military 
fold task: strengthening our national 
and dith- 
preparing to 


delenses and, basic 


cult, 


more 
and 
maintain world peace. 


restoring 


Thus, the report reminds colleges: 


Our teaching, indeed, works with both 
hands in producing the men capable of 
formulating, executing, and explaining 
our policy and at the same time in edu- 
cating citizens capable of understanding 
it, who will give it the broad public sup- 
which its likewise de- 


port on Success 


pends. 


Finally, higher education must 


maintain its treedom. Democracies 
derive strength from the multiplica- 
their initiative.” 


Out of the free spirit of 


tion ol “centers ol 
inquiry 
advance. Out of the 
efforts of 


comes scientific 


voluntary free men and 
truth and 


strength that dictatorships are pow- 


women come new new 


erless to create within their central- 


ived and fear-ridden bureaucracies. 


PROBLEM OF MILITARY MANPOWER 


PARTIAI inde fi- 


nite period is probable. It iS Te- 


mobilization for an 


quired by our policy of seeking peace 
thru national strength. 


Lhe 


problem for higher education, since 


prospect presents a serious 
the ages at which young men become 
liable lor military service correspond 
to the ages at which many of them 
would normally be enrolled in col- 
leges and universitics. 

Present government 
for an Armed Force 


policy calls 


in being” of 


99 
“= 


3,500,000, whereas in the years im- 


mediately ahead only about 850,000 
will reach 
military age cach year. ‘Therefore, 
“within a relatively short time” the 
Armed Forces will require “at least 


able-bodied young men 


two years of service of every able- 
bodied young man.” ‘This also means 
that the present selective service sys- 
tem may soon have to be replaced by 
universal service if military 
power goals are to be met. 
Who, then, will 


Phat a college education can make 


man- 
go to college? 


an important contribution to quali- 
fying some young men for rendering 
their maximum service to the se- 
curity of the nation is recognized. 
The colleges have a duty to help 
train leaders and specialists for the 
Armed Forces and also to provide an 
uninterrupted flow of trained men 
to fill the other critical needs of the 
nation, including its 


commitments. 


international 


The need for at least some young 
men to attend college and the need 
for many voung men to serve in mili- 
tarv uniform are both recognized as 


Responsibility for the policies recom- 
mended in Education and National Se- 
curity rests entirely with the members 
of the Committee and Commission who 
prepared the statement. No responsi- 
bility for the content of the statement 
should be assigned to the 
Council on Education, the 
Education Association, the 
Association of School 
or the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York (which provided funds for the 
project). 

The statement on Education and Na- 
tional Security was prepared by: 

Executive Committee of the American 
Council on Education—Everett N. Case, 
chairman; Arthur §. Adams, president; 
John E. Ivey, Jr., secretary; James B. 
Conant, John S. Dickey, Frederick G. 
Hochwalt,* Herold C. Hunt, Earl J. Me- 


American 

National 
American 
Administrators, 


Grath, Robert L. Stearns, Charles J. 
Turck.* 
Educational Policies Commission— 


James B. Conant, chairman; Henry H. 
Hill, vicechairman; Ethel J. Alpenfels, 
Ruby Anderson, Sarah C. Caldwell, 
Arthur H. Compton, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Willard E. Givens, _. D. Haskew, 
Eugene H. Herrington, William Jansen, 
Galen jones, Alice Latta, Worth Mc- 
Clure, N. D. McCombs, T. R. McCon- 
nell, J. Cloyd Miller, Kenneth E. Ober- 
holtzer, Lee M. Thurston, Pearl A. 
Wanamaker. 


* Messrs. Hochwalt and Turck, disagreeing 
with parts of the statement, filed minority 
reports, which will be published in the pam- 
phiet. 





basic to security. How can they be 
reconciled? ‘This problem must be 
solved by a plan for coordinating 
higher education with compulsory 
military service. Clearly convinced 
that the present Selective Service 
System will not provide the best basis 
for meeting the problem, the educa- 
tors offer three alternative proposals: 

[1] That a program of compulsory 
military service for all physically fit 
young men be established with induction 
at 18 or 1814 except as a National Spe- 
cialized Manpower Board with statutory 
authority determines from time to time 
that the service of certain individuals 
(including ROTC students) should be 
postponed while they are effectively pur- 
suing education or specialized training. 

[2] That a program of compulsory 
military service for all physically fit 
young men be established with military 
service to begin when education termi- 
nates; provided, that an administrative 
agency shall have authority to determine 
the limits as to individual qualifications, 
duration of education or training, and 
area of education or training to be ap- 
plied from time to time. 

[3] That a program of compulsory 
military service for all physically fit 
young men be established with induc- 
tion at 18 or 1814 unless the individual 
is enrolled in an expanded system of 
ROTC programs providing the flow of 
trained personnel needed by the Armed 
Forces. 

These three proposals are offered 
as being “those most worthy of seri- 
ous consideration by the American 
people at this time.” Altho they differ 
as to when a young man would serve 
in uniform, they all have one im- 
portant feature in common: the re- 
quirement that military service be 
rendered by all physically fit young 
men. 

This statement is not an endorse- 
ment of Universal Military ‘Train- 
ing. The current proposal for a 
UMT program designed for use in 
peacetime (involving six months of 
training followed by seven and a half 
vears in a military reserve) would 
conflict with present needs of partial 
mobilization. 

Apparently anticipating that an 
attempt may be made to make a per- 
manent system of UMT a part of 
new legislation dealing with imme- 
diate manpower needs _ involving 
military service, the report expresses 
the hope that Congress and the pub- 
lic will consider the two types of 
proposals separately. + 
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195? 


There’s 


a you 


in UNESCO 


Do you know the UNESCO program? 


Are you doing your part 


in helping the cause of peace? 


HE first thing to note about 

Unrsco—the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization—is its organic relation 
to the United Nations. It is one of 
the Specialized Agencies of the par- 
ent body. 

At the San Francisco meeting 
where the charter of the UN was 
drawn up, educators took a leading 
role. They persuaded the Secretary 
of State to make provision for the 
fostering of peace thru education. 
Among such men were Hu Shih, for- 
mer ambassador of China to the 
United States; George F. Zook, for- 
mer president of the American Coun- 
cil of Education; and William G. 
Carr of the NEA. 

Subsequently, representatives of 
international science unions sought 
a place in the new organization, 
while cultural leaders who did not 
regard themselves as falling within 
education or 
form the “C” 


science combined to 
in Unesco. Among the 
latter group are representatives of 
journalism, radio, motion pictures, 
libraries, museums, the fine arts, ag- 
riculture, labor, and religion. All 
these bodies are represented in the 
US National 
UNESCO. 
Membership in Unesco is limited 
to nations. The number of members 
rose to 64 during the Sixth General 
Conference in Paris in July 1951. At 
that time five new governments were 
admitted—namely, the German Fed- 
eral Republic, Japan, Laos, Viet- 


Commission for 


Dr. Stoddard, president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, is chairman of the 
US National Commission for UNESCO. 
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nam, and Cambodia. 

This membership list, exceeding in 
number that of the United Nations 
itself, is a striking demonstration of 
a world need. The only major power 
not represented is Russia. The Soviet 
Union cannot, or will not, join an 
organization whose constitution pro- 
claims a belief in the “unrestricted 
pursuit of objective truth, and in 
the free exchange of ideas and knowl- 
edge,” together with attempts “‘to in- 
crease the means of communication 
between their peoples and to employ 
these means for the purposes of mu- 
tual understanding and a truer and 
more perfect knowledge of 
other’s lives.” 


each 


Several Communist nations joined 
at a time when communication be- 
tween them and the western world 
looked more promising. Lately they 
have assumed the role of obstruc- 
tionists in the work of the organiza- 
tion, 


Human Rights 


Fundamental to the program of 
UNEsSCo is its emphasis upon human 
rights. Americans know well that 
these rights are at times abridged in 
this country, particularly in relation 
to race. Nevertheless, as with delin- 
quency, crime, or social deviations, 


GEORGE D. STODDARD 


this is not taken to be the will of the 
citizens of the United States. 

Rights cannot be granted simply 
by subscribing to a doctrine or sign- 
ing a pledge, but nations, like indi- 
viduals, must start somewhere. There 
is nothing wrong about starting at 
a high level of idealism, if earnest 
attempts are made to translate the 
ideals into action. 

The principles embodied in the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights do not depend upon the im- 
mediate ability of persons to profit 
by them. They do not wait upon the 
acceptance of responsibility; the 
rights must be given first. 

If America had waited for the Ne- 
gro slaves to accept responsibility— 
to get ready for citizenship—they 
could not have been set free. It was 
the responsibility of others to ac- 
knowledge the basic right to be free. 

Subsequently, it has become the 
duty of all men to accept the re- 
sponsibilities that ge with rights. 
Only the free man can discover for 
himself that freedom does not re- 
move the bad effects of bad choices 
—that freedom, to mean much, must 
be exercised within a framework of 
personal and civic virtue. 

Inevitably in the United States, 
which has so many citizens rights on 
the books, the emphasis is on duty. 
In countries where rights have not 
been clarified, much less laid down in 
law, any campaign that emphasizes 
duties first will fail. The Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights says, 
in effect, that freedom is the sov- 
ereign virtue. Given freedom, to- 
gether with full opportunity for ad- 
vancement, we know where the re- 
sponsibilities lie, and we can be 
judged accordingly. 


Main Tasks 


In the Fifth Session of the Gen- 
eral Conference in Florence, Italy, 
the emphasis upon program concen- 
tration took the form of ofhcial ap- 
proval of the main tasks of UNrsco. 
Since they were listed under 10 head- 
ings, they are sometimes called the 
decalog. ‘These tasks are: 

[1] To eliminate illiteracy and en- 
courage fundamental education; 

[2] To obtain for each person an 
education conforming to his apti- 
tudes and to the needs of society, in- 
cluding technological training and 
higher education; 

[3] To promote thru education 
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increased respect for human rights 


thruout all nations; 

1] ‘Toa overcome the obstacles to 
the free flow of persons, ideas, and 
knowledge between the countries of 
the world; 

>| To promote the progress and 
utilization of science for mankind; 
6) To study the causes of tensions 
that mav lead to war and to fight 
them thru education; 

(7) Lo demonstrate world cultural 
interdependence; 

8] To advance thru the press, ra- 
dio, and motion pictures the cause of 
truth, freedom, and peace; 

[9] ‘To bring about better under- 
standing among the peoples of the 
world and to convince them of the 
necessity of cooperating loyally with 


one another in the framework of the 


UN; 

[10] To render clearinghouse and 
exchange services in all its fields of 
action, together with services in re- 
construction and relief assistance. 
\t the Sixth Conference in Paris 
in the summer of 1951, these main 
tasks and a few auxiliary ones were 
implemented by about 140 program 
resolutions. Space permits only two 
illustrations of these basic tasks, one 
in fundamental education and one 
on the front” of 


“action UNESCO. 


Fundamental Education 


The 


mental 


funda- 
the 
UNESCO's 
field. It is, in the aggregate, the larg- 
est educational project ever under- 
taken in the history of civilization! 
‘It calls for the eradication of illiter- 


program in basic or 
become 


single project: in 


education has 


largest 


acy the world over—lor education not 
only in terms of the Three Rs, but 
in terms also of basic scientific and 
civic principles for about a_ billion 
persons. 

Ihe ability to read and write is 
regarded as crucial to economic and 
political progress. It calls upon the 
mental abilities of young and old. 
In tact, classes already begun under 
the sponsorship of UNrsco include 
persons ranging in age from five to 
80. It is a mixture of child and adult 
education emphasized in the 
more advanced countries but crucial 
to all others. 

For example, illitcracy in India is 


not 
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estimated at 85°;. In South America 
we find about 55°¢ of the population 
lacking any skills in reading or writ- 
Without 
ments, there is no promise for the 
level ol that intro- 
duces young people to science, tech- 


ine. these basic achieve- 


next education 
nology, art, literature, and world af- 
fairs. There is no hope under illiter- 
acy for development in agriculture, 
engineering, or medicine. If military 
measures are needed to enforce the 
the UN, little reliance 
can be placed upon mass popula- 


mandates ol 


tions that have not benefited by sys- 
tematic education. 

Accordingly, the US delegations in 
Unesco have taken the lead in sup- 
porting programs in fundamental 
education. It is a lead which Jaime 
Forres Bodet, the Director General 
of Unesco, has been eager to follow. 
As the minister of education in Mex- 
ico, he was distinguished for his work 
in improving the education of the 
Mexican people. It is not accidental, 
that the first training 
school has been established in Patz- 


therefore, 


cuaro, Mexico, thru the cooperation 
of several Latin American countries 
and Unesco. With the 
Patzcuaro training center we read in 
The Courter: 

“Latin educators have 
also long realized that illiteracy is 
virtually a synonym for hunger, dis- 
ease, poverty, and wastage of human 
resources. For decades they have 
worked on the principle that illiter- 
acy is only part of a way of life that 
must be changed. Literacy for its own 
sake is not enough. 


respect to 


American 


“The key to this change is the 
teacher. Mass-produced drugs can be 
used to attack such diseases as yaws 
and malaria, but there is no such 


thing as a mass-produced teacher. 


And teachers are needed to attack 
illiteracy and ignorance and_ the 
other ‘diseases’ that spring from 


them to afflict the people. 
“Educators can point to many ex- 
amples where campaigns against ig- 
norance and low living standards, 
even tho they have started off in a 
spectacular way, have slowed down 
and failed to produce lasting results 
in the face of a shortage of teachers 
and educational materials. .. . 
“Latin America will therefore be 
the first of five regions—the others 
are the Far East, India, the Middle 
East, and Equatorial Africa—to ben- 
efit from the work of what UNeEsco 


calls a ‘lundamental education train- 
ing and production center.’ With 
the other regions it comes under a 
520 million 12-vear plan to create 


a world network of six such centers, 
training some 4000 fundamental ed- 
ucation teachers of teachers.” 

It is to be noted that the work in 
fundamental education at once gets 
bevond the “~<a of 
The specialists include ex- 


spelling of 
“dog.” 
perts not only in reading and writ- 
ing but also in hygiene, home eco- 
nomics, practical farming, and the 
handicraft industry. ‘The first words 
and sentences are made to do duty 
in terms of the common needs ol 
common pcople. It is not something 
thrust upon them from above. 
Needless to say, psychologists, so- 
and teachers will 
these experiments with great inter- 


ciologists, view 
est. We know enough about the ex- 
periments already to say that they 
furnish another demonstration of the 
wide distribution of mental talent. 
There has rarely been found evi- 
dence of a lack of ability to learn on 
the part of young children. In the 
Unesco demonstrations this ability 
is unearthed like so much ore that 
has rested for centuries in the hills 
without being made to contribute to 
the general welfare. 

Unersco’s role is to initiate, to dem- 
onstrate, to train leaders, to stimu- 
late governments and intergovern- 
mental cooperation. But the total 
budget of UNrsco is under $9 mil- 
lion, and it has only a small sum to 
devote to fundamental education. 

In the long run the money must 
come from the people themselves and 
from their governments. As men be- 
gin to study the natural resources of 
their countries and the way in which 
industry and agriculture transform 
wealth, they will be able to pay 
for schools, facilities, and teachers, 
finally reaching upward toward sec- 
ondary and college education. 

This is the future for all countries. 
If all goes well, we shall be able to 
develop in the member states that 
are eager for it a renaissance in edu- 
cation perhaps equaling what the 
United States accomplished thru the 
public school and the land-grant 
college. 

Unhappily, education does not in- 
sure cooperation among the free na- 
tions of the world, but it does give 
us a firm basis for such cooperation. 
It enables leaders and governments 
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better to understand the need for 
unity. 

We know that the Kaiser’s Ger- 
many and Hitler’s Germany prosti- 
tuted their scientific advantages to 
become outlaws in the world. This 
could happen again, as nations en- 
courage the education of the young. 
it is a considered risk—a risk that we 
must take. 

The massive frustrations of today 
appear in those populations that 
are diseased, impoverished, illiterate, 
and tyrannized. The existence of 
wealth and freedom in other parts of 
the world is not unknown to these 
people. Press, film, radio, and air- 
plane have made backward popula- 
tions dissatisfied with their economic 
and political leadership. 


Political Action 


My second illustration is in the 
field of political action. According to 
Howland Sargeant at the Sixth Gen- 
cral Conference of Unesco, the or- 
ganization is now ready and willing 
to go into action when the peace is 
threatened. 

“A striking example is the ap- 
proval by the General Conference of 
a resolution which calls for UNrsco 
to be prepared, at the request of the 
Economic and Social Council [which 
administers the Specialized Agencies 
of the UN], ‘to assist . . . the action 
of the United Nations either to 
maintain peace in areas where con- 
flicts are liable to arise, or, after the 
cessation of hostilities, to restore the 
normal life of national communities 
in areas subject to such conflicts.’ 
We can take pride in the significance 
of Unrsco’s declared intention to be 
ready to assist the United Nations 
at a time when the 
danger. ... 


peace is in 


“There can be no appeasement in 
Unrsco. Just as UNEsco may not sur- 
render to any single nation or any 
small bloc of nations, neither may 
Unrsco surrender its own universal 
principles, nor its concern for the in- 
tegrity of education, science, and cul- 
ture. I should like to make it clear 
that the United States does not be- 
lieve that Unesco should become a 
propaganda vehicle, nor should it 
become the instrument of any na- 
tion or any group of nations. UNEsco 
should clearly remain as a truly in- 
ternational agency dedicated to: the 
attainment of peace and security for 
all mankind. 
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“There can be no surrender of a 
just cause to make futile and un- 
worthy compromises. UNrsco can 
neither abdicate nor negate nor be 
neutral toward those living universal 
principles of its own constitution. 
If Unesco does so, many believe, as 
does my delegation, that UNrsco is 
doomed to a kind of intellectual 
sterility remote from the world of 
reality in which we must live today 
and tomorrow.” 

This resolution will make a sub- 
stantial demand upon the working 
capital of UNrsco, should conditions 
warrant it. This is the action front 
of Unesco. It means that UNrsco, in 
addition to its preoccupation with 
long-range activities in education, 
science, culture, and mass communi- 
cations, is at the same time ready to 
do other things that carry an imme- 
diate impact. No one knows where 
the point of attack will come — 
whether from an aggressor nation or 
from an aggressive faction within a 
nation or trom a newly-formed gov- 
ernment. A need for resistance arises 
at once if aggressive actions occur. 

What can Unesco do when events 
clearly constitute a threat to peace? 
At first, UNEsco teams get the facts 
thru detached, expert, nonpolitical 
inquiries. UNesco then builds up and 
applies resource materials. It makes 
reports, gives advice, and sets up a 
program of educational service. 

The chief case we have had so far 
is in the Korean crisis. UNrsco took 





A child is a bank where you 
may deposit your most precious 
treasures—the hard-won wisdom, 
the dreams for a better world. A 
child can guard and protect these, 
and perhaps invest them wisely 
and win a profit—a larger one than 
you have ever dreamed of. 
—Lowville [New York] Leader. 


action at a time when there was no 
precedent for it in a studious organi- 
zation working for peace. For ex- 
ample, the teachers who were in Ko- 
rea attempting to help the people 
are being returned and reinforced. 
Unesco will take an active part in 
restoring to the Korean people the 
knowledge of human rights and of 
fundamental education. 

We have in Korea a unique labora- 
tory for the study of social tensions— 
a situation where hatreds and _poi- 


sons have been long at work-to in- 
flame human passions. We should 
like to do everything possible to re- 
duce those frustrations and to set up 
a positive plan for the improvement 
of the lot of these desolated peoples. 

In short, we have here an oppor- 
tunity of developing a new “action 
front” of Unesco, It does not replace 
the basic programs and _ tasks of 
Unesco, but it will demonstrate that 
the organization has the resources 
and the will to help the United Na- 
tions in a time of emergency. 


United Nations Education Service 

OL course, teachers will want to 
know what they may do in practical 
ways about UNrsco. For them a sug- 
gestion is certainly in order, namely, 
to enlist in the United Nations Edu- 
cation Service of the NEA. 

This new enterprise on the part 
of the Committee on International 
Relations of the NEA may prove to 
be a landmark in American ecduca- 
tion. The Service gives every teacher 
and pupil a chance to perform cer- 
tain tasks at a level appropriate to 
his interest and energy. 

It calls for both individual and 
cooperative effort. As a plan, it is in 
itself educative. It is social science 
strengthened by its relation to the 
toughest problem of the modern 
w6rld—how to establish peace with- 
out the terrible bloodshed that 
creates as many problems as it solves. 


The Best Hope of Mankind 

In meeting this crisis, nothing is 
more important than faith on the 
part of the persons involved. Every- 
body is too busy to undertake “busy 
work.” Nobody likes to go into ac- 
tion without a clear definition of 
target. The big and shining goal is 
a road toward peace. 

Unesco itself is no broad highway 
but it is a path—a path that thou- 
sands of persons in the United States 
have found to lead somewhere. Pub- 
lic and private support of the UN 
need not be blind; it needs to be 
firm. The idea is not to embrace the 
United Nations as a final completed 
plan, but rather to make of it some- 
thing desired in our minds and hearts 
—the best hope of mankind for a 
peaceful outcome of the present 
world struggle. In view of past 
hatreds and the shedding of blood, 
no price within the framework of 
frecdom is too great to pay. + 
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ei APPY children’s voices singing 
“My Little Red Shoes” 


the principal to stop at the first-grade 
classroom. He 


caused 


slipped quietly into 
the room and listened as the group 
had its piano lesson. 
One of the diminutive members of 
the class had worn a new pair of tiny 
red shoes, and we were all fascinated 


bv their small size and lovely color. 
started a refrain, “My Little 
Red Shoes.” As she sang it 
over, others joined her. We 
“the little 


would do during the dav. There were 


someon 


and 
talked 


shoes” 


Ove! 


about what 


red 


as manv ideas as children. 


Keyboard Experiences 


When we agreed upon words and 


tune, we had completed our song: 


My little 
My little 
hey run and skip 


The whol 


My little 


red shoes, 
red shoes, 
day thru, 


red sho 5. 


When we had sung, clapped, and 
walked to the tune, we wanted to find 
Each child 


to play it on 


had 
the 


it on the kevboard. 
an Opportunity 
plano, 

Next came an old lavoi ite, 3 ] rafhe 
Lights.” 


Go, says green; 
Stop, says red. 
Wait for 


lo go ahead. 


ereen 


Mrs. Frisch is supervisor of piano classes 
for the New Rochelle, New York, Public 
Schools. 





Class Piano in 


Marching, singing, and playing at 
the keyboard, the children continued 
their lesson thru many songs. They 
enjoyed their experiences in express- 
ing ideas and feelings thru singing 
and playing. 

Judged by traditional standards, 
this was not a piano lesson. Perfect 
technic first concern. 
What was important was to have 


was not our 
children express themselves freely in 
song and become interested in using 
the piano keyboard as a tool for ex- 
pression. Their skill would improve 
as their standards were raised. It was 
the moment that they 
had acquired a meaningful and suc- 
experience in 


enough fon 
cessful expressing 
themselves. 

loved it later when we 
put the symbols for “The Little Red 
Shoes” upon the blackboard! They 
could follow the melody moving up 


How they 


and down, skipping as their fingers 
did on the keyboard. 

One of the most satisfying experi- 
ences at the first-grade level comes 
when children find that some of the 
pieces they have been playing are 
written in books. To recognize re- 
peated phrase patterns and to know 
that they can play them is exciting! 


Paper keyboards are used in many piano classes. 
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Helping Pupils Adjust 

The piano classes can develop at- 
titudes and habits which may carry 
over into other activities. Consider 
the cases of Jack and Karl, for ex- 
ample. 

Jack was a small, seven-year-old, 
rather shy lad, who wore glasses. He 
apparently did not always under- 
stand instructions. We found, with a 
bit of questioning and careful obser- 
vation, that he had a hearing difh- 
culty in one ear. He did not keep up 
with the group in rhythms or when 
playing with several others at the 
piano. He continued to be shy and 
only on rare occasions to volunteer 
information. 

One day before the lesson began, 
Jack asked to play the new piece. As 
he began playing smoothly and well, 
the children stopped their conversa- 
tions and activities to listen. When 
he finished playing, they applauded. 
Jack was delighted; the group had 
wholeheartedly accepted him. 

He seemed to bloom from that day 
on. He lost some of his shyness and 
volunteered to help others. He _ be- 
came a leader in piano class and in 
his classroom. 

Karl was a fat, third-grade boy 
who was easily stimulated, talked in- 
cessantly, and giggled at many of his 
own remarks. As a result, his class- 
mates made fun of him. This stimu- 
lated him to further antics. Tho not 
a brilliant student, Karl was above 
average in reading ability. His class- 
room teacher suggested that he take 
piano lessons. 


¢ 
dS 


It was not long before these begin- 
ners were playing little songs with 
chord accompaniments. Karl was de- 
lighted with this and loved to trans- 
pose the chords into many keys. His 
playing was “jerky,” however, and 
his attention span short. His sudden 
outbursts annoyed the class. 

We decided to prepare a little pro- 
gram of favorite songs to be picked 
up on the wire recorder and played 
back as a radio broadcast. Each mem- 
ber of the class was to announce his 
number. Some of the class were cer- 
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the Elementary School 


tain that Karl would spoil the re- 
cording, but he promised to be care- 
ful. 

The most important part of this 
venture came in listening to the 
recording. It was a surprise for the 
voungsters to hear their playing as it 
sounded to others. Some were cha- 
erined at their mistakes. 

In the discussion which followed, 
there was both praise and criticism. 
The pupils cited mistakes and then 
tried to find ways to avoid those mis- 
takes in the future. They were learn- 
ing to listen carefully and to analyze 
difficulties. If they could help each 
other, they could learn to listen to 
their own playing at home and help 
themselves. 

This type of class discussion and 
analysis is one of the major projects 
of the good class-piano lesson. As 
pupils become aware of the causes of 
mistakes and able ‘to suggest reme- 
lies, they are better able to improve 
themselves. 

Karl’s_ performance and conduct 
were almost perfect. The class was 
pleased and let Karl know that it ex- 
pected that kind of work from him. 
Later, Karl’s mother reported that 
Karl was at the piano constantly 
without her urging, and his class- 
room teacher reported improvement 
in his general conduct with his class- 
mates. 

This is another bit of evidence 
that piano classes in schools are not 
the piano lessons which you and I 
knew. They are broader in scope be- 
cause the philosophy of the class- 
piano teacher is to present music 
fundamentals with the piano as a 
medium, to promote the musical 
growth of the individual, and to pro- 
vide learning experiences thru _par- 
ticipation which will be one of the 
means of helping the individual to 
grow and develop into an integrated 
happy personality. 


Heartening Results 


The results of continuous learning 
of music in piano classes have been 
heartening, also. Two boys who be- 
gan piano lessons in the second grade 
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brings harmony in more 


are now in the sixth grade. Both are 
members of the school-band and 
orchestra. 

John has been playing the Sunday 
School organ for two years, altho he 
has had no organ lessons. He trans- 
poses easily so that he accompanies 
singers and instruments very well. 
He plays five instruments: violin, 
flute, “E” flat tuba, organ, ‘and piano. 

Jimmy plays six instruments: vio- 
lin, piano accordion, sousaphone, 
ukulele, guitar, and piano. These 
boys are valued leaders in the band 
and orchestra and like to play for 
classroom singing, school assemblies, 
scout jamborees, and club _ partics. 
They are two examples of the many 
instances where class piano has stim- 
ulated a musical carry-over into com- 
munity and home situations. 


Broad Musicianship 

Pupils of all ages in class piano 
play tunes from their first days in the 
class. The piano keyboard loses 
much of its mystery at the first lesson. 
Singing of familiar folk songs and 
original tunes is the basis for this 
early success at the piano. Quick rec- 
ognition of symbols follows the train- 
ing of the ear. 

The use of words, bodily move- 
ment, and percussion instruments 
aids greatly in developing the correct 
feeling for a variety of rhythmic pat- 
terns. A whole classroom has fun 
when some of the students use the 
split bamboo, coconut shells, sea 
shells, maracas, or drums to accom- 
pany classroom singing, while an- 
other member plays the piano and 
still another student conducts the 
whole group. 

Broad musicianship is the goal, 
but the fostering of adequate technic 
and skill is present from the first 
lesson. It is an Outgrowth of the 
desire on the part-ol the students to 
acquire the means of making the 


ways than one. 


FAY TEMPLETON FRISCH 


music more beautiful, more mean- 
ingful. 

The traditional spring recital in 
New Rochelle, New York, is a joyous 
festival of piano music presented by 
representative groups from _ all 
schools. It includes children from 
kindergarten thru highschool and is 
an all-ensemble program which re- 
quires good musicianship, precision, 
and teamwork. 

Each group has four to 24 or more 
players and may use as many as 10 
or more pianos. Local stores cooper- 
ate by furnishing the pianos for a 
small cartage and tuning fee. 

Sometimes members of a glee club 
will be special guest artists, with the 
piano ensemble as accompaniment. 
Or there may be a composite orches- 
tra with 10 pianists playing a con- 
certo. It is a thrilling experience for 
participants and for the audience. 
As many as 125 students—only a por- 
tion of those enrolled in the city 
piano classes—have participated in a 
single program. 


A Place in the Curriculum 

Rose Sullivan, principal of Jeffer- 
son Elementary School of New 
Rochelle, presents an administrator’s 
evaluation of class piano: 

“Group piano lessons have proved 
very effective in the personal, social, 
and emotional development of the 
individual child. 

“Many children who have had dif- 
ficulty in adjusting to the regular 
classroom situation have been helped 
by meeting in small groups with the 
piano teacher. They are given an op- 
portunity to express themselves, and 
gain satisfaction and pleasure in do- 
ing something in which they are able 
to succeed.” 

Class piano thus earns its place in 
the general curriculum, It has both 
musical and psychological values for 
all students. + 


















Never a dull moment 


Our state associations 
continue to pile up 


new achievements. 





Alabama Figures 


\ 24-pacr booklet, Charting Our 
Way through Alabama Schools, has 
been issued by the Alabama State 
Education Association. It is based on 
official figures taken from the reports 
of State Superintendent W. J. Terry. 

ihe purpose is to show by state- 
ment and chart: [1] what has hap- 
pened to Alabama schools during the 
past 10 years; [2] where the Alabama 
school dollar goes; [3] what the needs 
are; in other words, point up gains 
and identify needs. 


Michigan Centennial 


He centennial celebration of the 
MEA fanfare and 
varied festivities. MEA insignias are 
displayed on brass car tags over auto- 


proceeds with 


registration plates and in transfer 
form from car windows. . . . The 
record in teacher welfare, school leg- 
islation, improvement of tax systems, 
investigation of equity cases, legisla- 
tive appropriations, defeat of harm- 
ful measures, professional counsel- 
ing, placement bureau, MEA Camp, 
legal services, and other develop- 
make the first 100 
notable history. 


ments years 


New York Achievements 
DurinG the 20 years in which Arvie 
Eldred served as the NYSTA execu- 
tive secretary, significant gains were 
made in the improvement of public 
schools and the advancement of 
teaching in that state. 

The list is imposing: state aid more 
than doubled; destructive legisla- 
tion prevented; teacher-education 
requirements raised; tenure, retire- 
ment, and salaries improved; fiscal 


oe 
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independence for city schoolboards 
advanced; trust fund to aid needy 
retired teachers established; citizen 
interest mobilized; central districts 
developed; membership, income, and 
services increased; and a headquar- 
ters building valued at $175,000 


erected. 
All these and other gains are 
monuments to Arvie Eldred... not 


in marble statues in the park, but in 
improved educational opportunities 
for the children in every part in that 
great state. 


North Dakota Headquarters 


“So we bought a church,” ex- 
plained Executive Secretary Paul A. 
Dalager of the North Dakota Educa- 
tion Association. “That was the end 
of our search for new headquarters 
and the beginning of our expanded 
services to our members. We are 
thrilled to be in our own building 
and proud that no sword-of-Damocles 
mortgage hangs over our heads. The 
association financed the purchase of 
this building thru accumulated sur- 
pluses developed during the past few 
years. We did not need to levy any 
special assessments or borrow money 
to finance the project.” 

Ever since headquarters were 
moved from Fargo to Bismarck five 
years ago, the NDEA had _ been 
housed in one large room in a school 
annex. Boiler trouble, west winds, 
rains, and summer heat left much to 
be desired as far as working condi- 
tions were concerned. The disposal 
of the annex brought about by the 
completion of a 
new school build- 
ing made it neces- 
sary for the asso- 
ciation to find a 
new location. 

The purchase 
of a church build- 
ing and site for 
$8500 proved to 
be the best an- 
swer to the prob- 
lem. [See picture 
at right.] The en- 
tire cost includ- 
ing remodeling 





and new furniture was under $20,000. 
The first floor consists of three office 
rooms with built-in storage space; a 
conference room and a workshop are 
in the basement. A tiny kitchenette 
where coffee may be prepared and 
served came in handy during the 
openhouse which was held during 
the state convention. 


Utah School Survey 

Sixty citizens have been appointed 
by the Utah State Legislative Coun- 
cil to make “a study of the educa- 
tional program, its cost to the people 
of the state, and recommended im- 
provements.” An appropriation of 
$50,000 was made by the legislature 
for the employment of research staff 
and commission expenses. The final 
report is due in October 1952. 

The commission will consider the 
educational program; fiscal and ad- 
ministrative policies; personnel prob- 
lems including professional educa- 
tion, salaries, and retirement; ac- 
counting; school age; supervision; 
taxation and property valuations; 
and evaluation of the 1951 program 
of state aid for school-building con- 
struction, 


West Virginia Reports 


THe WVEA has made available to 
all members a handbook, Your Re- 
tirement System, which answers ques- 
tions most often raised. A booklet on 
improvement of human and natural 
resources, the result of three years of 
work-conference study at Camp Cae- 
sar, has been distributed. Another 
work-conference study, Developing 
the Community-Centered School, is 
ready for distribution. The new 


three-year work-conterence survey 


will deal with relationships among 
schoolboards, the public, and the 
profession. 








Should BOYS cube school 


SOME COMMENTS FROM: 


... a first-grade teacher 


Bo acrer with Dr. Pauly’s statements. 
Especially in the first grade where formal 
reading is taught, we find most girls 
more able than most boys. In general, 
girls excel in all skill subjects. 

We provide for sex differences by set- 
ting up standards of achievement for 
each child, by making instruction classes 
small, and by retaining in the first grade 
boys who are still immature. 

Establishment of a higher legal school- 
entrance age for boys would be benefi- 
cial, but action seems far away. Proba- 
bly we will have earlier success in pro- 
viding for boys if we continue to work 
for prereading groups and for retention 
of boys in readiness groupings. 

We primary teachers can aid in secur- 
ing transition groups for boys and in 
influencing parents to defer entrance 
of their sons into school. In these efforts 
it is gratifying to have the research of 
Dr. Pauly and others to substantiate our 
general observations. 

—EMILY STEWART, first-grade teacher, 
Port Huron, Michigan. 


. +» a research specialist 


Baw impressed by the maturation differ- 
ences between boys and girls as noted 
by Dr. Pauly, and by the consequences 
which flow or should flow from an ad- 
justment to these differences. 

In the laboratory school we have gath- 
ered extensive tabulations of the differ- 
ences between the growth of boys and 
girls, based upon measurements of the 
same children over many years. 

Differences in rate of maturing be- 
tween boys and girls are very real and 
usually favor the girls. In a few in- 
stances specific measurements favor the 
boys. Sex differences become particu- 
larly important at the lower end of the 
distribution of maturity rates, where the 
excessive ratio of boys to girls reported 
by Dr. Pauly may be found. 

From the point of view of educational 
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Jaton tan GIRLS : 


FRANK R. PAULY believes 
they should. We asked a first-grade teacher, a parent and 
schoolboard member, a child-development specialist, an 
elementary-school principal, a county superintendent, and 
a city superintendent for reactions to his idea. Their views 


are presented in the left column and on the next two pages. 


We should like your comments, too. 


IME-HONORED tradition has fastened on most public-school sys- 

tems the practice of admitting children to the first grade when 

they are chronologically approaching six years of age. It would 
be better if admission could be based on a comprehensive physical 
and mental test program, since we know only too well that many 
children age six are not really ready for first-grade work. 

I maintain that part of this lack of readiness for first grade is due 
to a marked difference in maturation rates for boys and girls; that 
boys mature more slowly than girls; and that this should be consid- 
ered in their admission to school. I am convinced that most boys 
should be at least three months older than girls when they enter the 
first grade. 


General Statements 

Many of the findings in the field of research in general tend to sup- 
port my own investigations. Space limitations do not permit a review 
of that general research, but readers will find it in the Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research, where Catharine C. Miles’ article on “Sex 
Differences” surveys the literature thoroly. 

A few examples may be useful, however, in paving the way for the 
point of view I present. Research shows, for example, that adolescent 
development is from 12 to 18 months earlier for girls than for boys, 
with an average of about 15 months. It shows that, on the average, 
maturity is reached about two to three years earlier by girls than by 
boys. General acceptance of this is seen in the large number of states 
that have a three-year differential in minimum legal ages for marriage 
—18 and 21 years for women and men, respectively. 

As for sex differences in the young child, Willard Olson, director 
of the Child Development Laboratory at the University of Michigan, 








Dr. Pauly is director of research, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Public Schools. For a 
longer treatment of sex differences and school-entrance age by Dr. Pauly, see 
pages 1-9, September 1951, Jounal of Educational Research. 
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practice, however, differences between 
the sexes are minor when compared to 
differences that exist between children 
of the same sex. It is instructive to 
scan the following table in which aver- 
ave achievements in reading for boys 
and girls are compared. 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN READING ACHIEVEMENT 


Girls Boys 

C.A Girls Mean Standard Boys Mean Standard 
in Months Reading Age Deviation Reading Age Deviation 

84 88 9 86 9 

96 100 13 96 16 

108 114 17 112 23 

120 135 24 131 28 

132 153 28 150 30 


\t every age girls exceed bovs in read- 
ing age. This difference, however, is one 
of only from two to four months. Apart 
from growth with age, the fact of great- 
est importance in the table is the great 
variability for both boys and girls. The 
standard deviation is nine months at 
seven years of age and becomes progres- 
sively greater until it is over two vears 
at a chronological age of 11 years. 

One standard deviation above and be- 
low the average for an age includes 
68.2607 of the children. This means that 
two-thirds of the children have a range 
of ability from about six and one-quarter 
years to seven and three-quarters at age 
seven, and from nine vears to 13 years 
at age 11. If one wishes to provide a suc- 
cessful experience for most children in 
i fifth grade, the difficulty of materials 
must range from about the second thru 
the eighth grade. 

Such wide individual variations among 
children, irrespective of their sex, seem 
to demand a dynamic solution rather 
than a legal or administrative one based 
upon the relatively small average differ- 
ence between the sexes. 

The dynamic solution is to be found 
thru adjusting experiences in each grade 
to the nature of children within it. Use- 
ful technics include varied opportuni- 
ties, child participation, and_ selfselec- 
tion, with plans for appropriate indi- 
vidual and group experiences. The 
growth philosophy can encompass both 
maturational differences that occur be- 
tween boys and girls and also those that 
occur within each sex. 

—WILLARD C. OLSON, director of re- 
search in child development, School of 
Education, University of Michigan. 


» + - a county 
superintendent 


Q UR experience in Waukesha County 
Wisconsin] indicates there is consider- 
ible merit in Dr. Pauly’s statement. We 
ue definitely conscious of maturation 


differences between boys and girls as 
wel thin each sex group itself. 
Wis law requires a child enter- 


ing first grade to be six years old on or 





reports, “X-ray studies at the university showed, on the average, that 
the bony structure of girls was 10°; [or about one month] more com- 
plete at birth than that of boys.” Walter F. Dearborn in his book, 
Intelligence Tests, says: “Girls at the age of six are as far along in ana- 
tomical development as related to ossification as boys of seven and 
one-half years.” 

Observant orthodontists have noticed a tendency toward slower 
dental development for boys. Some recent research shows slower eye- 
muscle development for boys. 

If development is proportional, then, boys tend to lag several months 
behind girls in development at the age of six—the usual school-entrance 
age. 

Tulsa Research 

Oklahoma has the same legal minimurn-age requirements for both 
boys and girls for admission to kindergarten and to the first grade 
[five on or before November | for kindergarten and six for the first 
erade|. For more than 15 years I have studied data on age-grade de- 
velopment. In 1934-35, for example, a check of preprimary and first- 


erade sections for slow learners in the Tulsa school system showed 


that 68.5° 


» of such pupils were boys. A check of similar groups in 


1949 showed virtually a two-to-one ratio of boys to girls. 


| maintain that this excess of boys is due almost entirely to the 


slower maturation of boys, and to the ignoring of this factor in our 


admission requirements. 


Further evidence is offered in the following examples: A study by 


the writer of 1502 second-grade pupils showed the mean chronological 


age of the boys to be two months higher than that of the girls, while 


the girls made nearly two months’ higher scores on the Gates reading 


tests. 


Recent third-grade arithmetic tests show 1201 boys with a mean 


score of 51.8 and 1167 girls with a mean score of 52.4, in spite of the 


fact that the boys were nearly three months older than the girls. Ap- 


proximately these same relative differences have been noted by the 


before December 1, but allows excep- 
tions to be made for advanced maturity. 
Of the exceptions in Waukesha County 
this last September, the ratio was three 
girls to one boy. 

Establishing norms for each sex, as 
Dr. Pauly suggests, would be helpful. 
However, separate entrance ages for boys 
and girls might do more harm than good. 
Such procedure would not allow for 
maturation differences of children within 
one sex group; neither the advanced boy 
nor the slow girl would receive con- 
sideration. In theory, at least, the best 
criterion for school admittance is not 
chronological age at all, but social, phys- 
ical, and mental maturity. 

If further research proves Dr. Pauly’s 
theory of sex differences correct, the 
classroom teacher should profit. Know- 
ing that boys and girls mature at dif- 
ferent rates, he will try to do a better 
job of adjusting the curriculum to the 
individual child. 

—WINSTON BROWN, county superintend- 
ent, Waukesha County, Wisconsin. 
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»-.a city 
superintendent 


W: ALWAYS have known that in aca- 
demic work girls usually excel. But we 
do not plan to establish a higher en- 
trance age for boys. In Clayton [{ Mis- 
souri| children must become five or six 
years of age on or before September 30 
to enter kindergarten or first grade. 
This requirement gives us argument 
enough. 

Administratively, I see no neat and 
practical way to keep boys out of first 
grade for three months after little girls 
have started. The assumption of a six- 
month superiority at age six seems un- 
warranted, 

I can be wrong, but I think little boys 
have a right to go to school with little 
girls their own age. This seems to be all 
right with the girls, too. 

If we develop different educational 
and mental age norms for boys and for 
girls, it would seem reasonable for us to 
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writer for the past five years on these same tests. 
were found in second and fourth grades. 


Similar differences 


In a master’s thesis at Tulsa University, Pauline Freeny studied 
Stanford paragraph and word-meaning scores over a three-year period 
for 1411 pupils in grades six thru eight. She found that in every test 
and grade, tho the boys averaged 1.7 months older than the girls, the 
latter made better scores. Data on sex differences in New York City 
schools, furnished by J. Wayne Wrightstone, showed girls to be ahead 
of boys in grades two to six. 

Tulsa public schools observe the legal age for school entrance, 
and there has been a strong emphasis on “no failures.” Nevertheless, 
studies during the past several years show that the mean age for boys 
is above that for girls in every grade; the average difference between 
ages ol boys and girls for all 12 grades is 1.8 months. 


Some Implications 

This statement is not intended to be final; rather, it is intended to 
call attention to the apparent sex differences of children of early 
school age, and their possible implications. More research on the 
problem—much more—in every part of the country should be carried 
on. 

But if additional research substantiates the differences which I have 
suggested in this brief statement, it appears we should then take the 
following steps: 

[1] Revise all educational and mental-age norms so as to provide 
norms for each sex. |If we assume a six-months difference in develop- 
ment for six-year-olds, intelligence quotients for girls will average four 
points above published norms, and IQs for boys will average four 
points below such norms. ] 





2| Provide for a longer pre-first-grade period for boys, thru nursery 
schools and kindergarten; or, establish a higher legal entering age for 
boys than for girls. Either of these provisions should result in im- 
proved school progress for boys, less frustation for their parents and 


teachers, and better mental hygiene for all concerned. + 


provide exceptions for other areas which 
just as logically require specific treat- 
ment. | doubt if the project would be 
educationally profitable. 


to the problem he presents. His 


proach based on average or 


ever, will not even approach a solution 


median 


Dr. Pauly draws arresting implications 
from his examination of a_ long-recog- 
nized situation. But considerable re- 
search and experimentation appear to 
be indicated before entrance policies in 
many school systems are revised. 

—JOHN L. BRACKEN, superintendent of 
schools, Clayton, Missouri. 


. +. a principal 


D.. PauLy has called to the attention 
of thousands of teachers the learning 
problem of boys as contrasted with girls. 
It may be desirable to revise educational 
and age norms for each sex if additional 
research proves Dr. Pauly’s contentions. 
Certainly we need a tremendous amount 
of research on how to teach boys most 
effectively. 

Dr. Pauly’s recommendation to raise 
the school-entrance age for boys, how- 
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scores is misleading. His figures prove 
only that slightly more than half of the 
girls seem to be doing better work than 
slightly less than half of the boys. He 
does not point out that many boys are 
doing better than many girls. 

Any approach to the problem which 
attempts to bring about greater homo- 
geneity of boys and girls will fail to 
really solve the problem. 

We need to find better ways of as- 
sisting boys in meeting problems pecul- 
iar to them, and the following essentials 
should be considered: 

Classes ought to be a workable size of 
25 or fewer students. 

The curriculum of the first grade, and 
its application to boys particularly, must 
be continually restudied. 

Materials and methods need to be 
geared more specifically to the abilities, 
interests, understandings, and behavior 
patterns of boys. 


A differentiated program designed not 
to meet the needs of the average boy, 
but to meet the needs of boys as indi- 
viduals should be developed. 

Experimentation in this field must be 
encouraged. We need to find by coopera- 
tive effort better solutions for this prob- 
lem. The results, of failures as well as 
of successes, should be shared thru edu- 
cational journals. 

—W. GEORGE HAYWARD, principal, Elm- 
wood School, East Orange, New Jersey. 


» + - @ parent 
D.. PAULY confirms facts parents have 
long recognized—that boys and girls are 
different, that boys are apt to have more 
trouble with school marks than girls, and 
that girls mature at an earlier age than 
boys. 

We must recognize, however, not only 
that boys and girls are different, but 
also that all children are different. Just 
as some children’s teeth appear earlier 
than others, so do their minds develop 
differently. 

To try to have children start school at 
different ages would not solve the prob- 
lems Dr. Pauly raises, and additional 
problems would appear. 


Compulsory- 
education laws 


would be weakened. 
Schoolboards would have difficulty get- 
ting children into school at the proper 
timie. To determine a proper time for 
each child would require endless pre- 
school testing, for which facilities are 
not available. 

Parents might not understand why the 
girl next door was permitted to. start 
school before Johnny. And the little boy 
left at home when friends his own age 
started to school would be mighty un- 
happy, lonely, and perplexed. 

Rather than have children start school 
at different ages, | would make the pro- 
eram of the first years flexible enough 
to provide for all types of differences. 
I would have specially trained teachers 
and classes small enough to provide a 
wide variety of learning experiences and 
stimuli. 

It is in the kindergarten and primary 
erades that the foundation is laid for 
future learning progress. These grades 
should not attempt to pour all children 
into a single mold, or even into two, one 
for boys and one for girls. They should 
provide learning experiences to aid each 
child to develop according to his own 
pattern. 

Dr. Pauly’s research will help in un- 
derstanding sex differences, but indi- 
vidual differences are more basic and 
more important. It is these to which the 
school program should adapt, and the 
adaptation can and should be carried on 
at the traditional starting age. 

—MRS. H. M. 
member of the 
Chicago. 


5 


MULBERRY, parent and 
board of education, 
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Behavior of these preschool children at play is noted by their 
mothers, who will later discuss together implications for the 
home. The plan not only helps parents with their child-rear- 
ing but also introduces preschool children to the school. 
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IT IS AN INTEGRAL PART OF 
THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The California Adult Education Pro- 








2 ; +" gram offers, for the adults ol the state, 
gs ~d an extensive program in agriculture, arts 

. ei % and crafts, business education, engineer- 
. j " ing, health and physical education, home: 


f 4 
\ ~ .) making and parenthood, industrial arts, | 
.~ , bo ’ language and speech arts, mathematics, | 
at S » music, science, social-civic education in- 





This class in public affairs is gathered around a large table cluding citizenship, and trades and in 


which was contributed to a local highschool by the student dustries. 
senate of the adult center. The table has proved its worth in 


; ; ; ‘The proer: is organized in about 200 
Gatewuniat ior dienes: Che program is organized in ut 200) 


Many adults, including hurd 
diplomas each year from Calli) 
ating class of about 35 stud 
of adult education for the Mom 
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Here employes of the petroleum industry are receiving instruc- , & . 
tion in chemistry. The course is an example of the type of , 
educational service to community groups which is provided by 

the public adult-education program. e 


LOS ANGELES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 









Using the facilities of public highschools, classes in photography 
attract many students in nearly all the adult schools in the 


state. Both amateurs and _ professionals attend such classes 
Mo and find them of recreational and vocational. value. 
OH SAN FRAN sc PUBLIC ‘ HOOLS 


F } separate adult schools and an additional 
} 200 programs are operated in connection 

i | with day highschools and junior colleges. 
| Tuition is generally free or nominal. 
Credit for work completed may be earned 


























Pro- and appropriate diplomas are granted. 

state,| Last year’s enrolment exceeded 900,000. 

- arts | Adult education has been recognized 

ineer-| as an integral part of the California pub- 

rome: | lic-school system and derives its support 

| arts, from local, state, and federal sources. 

iatics,§ = The apportionment of state funds for 

on I the support of adult education is on prac- 

id in tically the same basis as for the support California’s world-famous climate probably has much to do 
of the junior-college and highschool pro- with the popularity of flower-gardening classes with both men 

ut 200 orams. and women. A corner of the schoolyard or a vacant lot pro- 


vides the space needed for such a class. 
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More and more people are taking up art as a hobby. In life 
class, sketching and painting from real models is a method of 
learning. The informal and friendly atmosphere shown in the 
picture is conducive to the best work. 


RICHMOND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


























“Psychology and Life” is the title of a course 
taught at Fort Ord Army Education Center. 
Many nonmilitary courses, which are attended 
voluntarily, are taught at bases and installa- 
tions of the Armed Forces in California. 


US ARMY PHOTOGRAPH 


Over 130 veterans’ on-the-farm training pro 
grams are underway in the state. Pictured are 
veterans learning how to operate a spreadei 
in applying sulphur and gypsum in an alkali 
reclamation project. Class study will follow. 


BAKERSFIE 


Woodshop classes help to meet the recreational 
and vocational needs of both men and women. 
This class, using the facilities of a local high- 
school, is typical of many such classes thruout 3 
the state. Safety technics are stressed. * 
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Driver education is taught in many adult-edu- 
cation programs in California. Here the in- 
structor in such a course is explaining what 
goes on under the hood of an automobile as 
one of the students operates the controls. 


VALLEJO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


IN TIMES LIKE THESE 


what do teachers do? 


HEN Dorothy Thompson uses 

her column to say that educa- 
tion is not what it was 50 years 
ago . 

{2} When Pasadena, Denver, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, and other cities 
have had educational convulsions. . . 

[3] When some states have closed 
some of their higher-education insti- 
tutions without careful planning and 
other states have chopped off state 
funds... 

[4] When certain interests in the 
state of Oregon are able and willing 
to obstruct and junk one of the finest 
school - reorganization plans ever 
made and when certain other inter- 
ests in Oregon are willing to put into 
operation another limitation law 
equal in effect to the present 6°; 
handicap 

[5] When the increase in income of 
salaried persons fails to keep pace 
with the rate of increase in 
and general living costs ; 

[6] When most of your tax money 
is being used to develop the world’s 
greatest military machine . 


taxes 


[7] When greedy persons are will- 
ing to control television to the detri- 
ment of American children 

[8] When it has become obvious 
that the Cold War is being waged to 
get control of men’s minds as well as 
their material wealth 

In times like these, what do teach- 
ers do? 


They Strengthen the Profession 
First of unite! 
create a unified organization that is 
founded on truth and that has as 
its chief aim the education of the 
children, youth, and adults of the 
community, They select the best of 
their members to serve as officers, 
and they cooperate with their officers 
in the achievement of social, eco- 
nomic, and educational goals. They 
unite with all professional organiza- 
tions—local, state, and national. By 
so doing, teachers recognize that 
local prestige and strength come 
from national unity. 

It is obvious that the goals of 


all—they They 





Mr. Van Loan is superintendent of the 
Corvallis City Schools, Corvallis, Oregon. 
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local, state and national associations 
can only be attained thru democratic 
processes. In building and maintain- 
ing their organizations, teachers must 
accept suggestions from without and 
within in order to shape a_ policy 
which will provide for the needs of 
individual members and also pro- 
vide for the continuance of the great- 
est educational system in the world. 

Secondly—in times like these— 
teachers must give positive support 
to their community's educational 
program alter it has been coopera- 
tively created and adopted. Ot 
course, there must have been op- 
portunity for all members to have 
spoken up and helped in the form- 
ulation of policies and in the plan- 
ning of procedures to be used in 
attaining the goals of 
statement. 


the policy 


Ihird—in times like these—it -ap- 
pears that if a teacher’s social, pro- 
fessional, and economic life is to 
be improved, he must be willing to 
accept more stringent requirements 
for entering and remaining in the 
profession. The idea that Miss or 
Mr. Chips is born and not made is 
on the way out. It is being replaced 
by the belief that a thoro college 
training and a continuous inservice 
educational program is needed by 
every teacher. 

Wages and working conditions of 
teachers must be improved, and un- 
doubtedly the best way in which to 
get improvement will be to offer a 
continually better product. We be- 
lieve that lowering standards and 
increasing emergency certificates will 
be detrimental to children, 
munity, and teachers. 

It is our fervent hope that the 
cost of living will not continue to go 
up. We would like very much to get 
the pay scale more nearly even with 
the cost-of-living index. Unless this 
can be done, many wellqualified edu- 
cators may be drawn into 
lucrative fields of employment. 


com- 


more 


With these three points briefly pre- 
sented concerning teachers—in times 
like these—let us turn to the question 
of what teachers should do for pupils 
in times like these. 


They Help Their Pupils 


First, let us consider and accept 
some basic principles upon which 
American policy is based. [1] There 
is dignity and worth in every indivi- 
dual. ‘That is the rock upon which 
democracy is founded. [2] Education 
must be free, tax-supported, and rea- 
sonably equal in quality and quan- 
tity to all if the people are to par- 
ticipate in governing themselves. 
[3] Education should be compulsory 
up to a reasonable age and then be 
available on a voluntary basis thru- 
out life. [4] Thru international co- 
operation and relationships, we hope 
to maintain our own nation and pro- 
tect the rights of other peoples of 
the world. 

These principles are basic to our 
philosophy. They are not new but 
have been gathered together for us 
by our statesmen and_ philosophers 
thru the ages. They are found in 
part in the Magna Charta, the De- 
claration of Independence, our Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights, the Chil- 
dren’s Charter, and other documents 
which tell the story of freedom and 
of the progressive emancipation of 
the masses. 

With principles in 
mind, it is easy to understand the 
procedures to be followed. Methods 
have been suggested in significant 
statements by the Educational Polli- 
cies Commission. ‘The EPC’s impor- 


these basic 


W. L. VAN LOAN 






























































































































































Education for All 
fmerican Children and Education 


tunt volumes, 


for All American Youth, point clear- 
ly to ways of helping pupils approach 
the goals of selfrealization, human 
relationships, civic responsibilities, 
and economic efficiency. 

What do teachers do in times like 
these? 

They tell children and their par- 
ents what these goals are and how 
they are being approached. 
teaching is purposeful and meaning- 


Good 


ful; learning of a permanent kind 
will not result without motivation. 
Children and parents must know 
that learning is best and most easily 
accomplished under real situations. 

Rote learning is useful under cer- 
tain conditions, but the acid test 
comes when that which has been 
learned by rote can take its rightful 
place in experiential learning. This 
is modern education using the best 
proven technics that scientific psy- 
chology has formulated. 

[It means that educational material 
will be matched with individual 
maturity. It means there will be 
meaningful drill, and that what has 
not been learned will be presented 
again at different times and in dif- 
ferent ways until the pupil has mas- 
tered it. Highschool teachers must 
assume responsibility for final check- 
ing of achievement in spelling, writ- 
ing, simple arithmetic, and sentence 
structure for every pupil who is able 
to master these fundamentals. 

What do teachers do in times like 
these? 

They seek to understand each in- 
dividual pupil, diagnose his needs, 
and determine the growth pattern 
best suited to him. Pupil guidance 
in all of its phases is the watchword 
in our school system, and it begins 
in the kindergarten. We believe that 
the teacher gets the child to learn 
more easily if he understands how 
the child learns and how much the 
child can learn. This means that 
complete growth records must be 
kept and used to guide the develop- 
ment pattern. 

What do teachers do in times like 
these? 

Elementary teachers must provide 
a “port of security.” Once more many 
homes are involved in the war. 
Fathers are either going to or com- 
ing from some phase of the Korean 
War. Children come from trailers, 
basement apartments, attics, and 
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foster homes—their day in school 
must be filled with firm but friendly 
discipline. There must be much 
sympathetic and friendly under- 
standing of how things are at home. 

We are not recommending that 
children be coddled and kept from 
making contact with reality. Quite 
the contrary is advocated, because 
even small children can be under= 
standing if they are handled with 
patience. 

Highschool teachers in times like 
these have the task of getting adoles- 


—— 
Next to the originator of a good 
sentence is the first quoter of 
it. Many will read the book be- 
fore one thinks of quoting a 
passage. As soon as he has done 
this, that line will be quoted 
east and west. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


a 


cents to accept a new pattern of 
thinking and planning. This new 
pattern may call for every male 
youth to spend some time in govern- 
ment service. Under such circum- 
stances, planning is most important. 
Guidance is an absolute essential. 
Each boy must be urged to make 
allowance for an interruption. 

This means that perhaps life ca- 
reers and aims should be determined 
earlier. A highschool student’s col- 
lege plans should be pretty well laid 
by the end of his junior year in 
highschool; maybe even the sopho- 
more year is not too early. Both boys 
and girls must be counseled regard- 
ing their personal plans—such as 
marriage, college, and work. Atti- 
tudes of “eat, drink, and be merry,” 
must be laid aside. 

We are told that there will not be 
much shooting in the present Cold 
War, but that there will be lots of 
bluffing. There will be many confer- 
ences to determine what won't be on 
the agenda, and then there will be 
conferences when even the things 
that have been placed on the agenda 
won't be discussed. 

This struggle is different. It is 
a war to control social, educational, 
and religious life—to control free- 
doms of the mind. The Cold War is 
not only going to be widespread, but 
probably of long duration. We are 
going to have to make more sacrifices 
than ever to keep our freedom. 

To get youth and their parents to 









understand this is no small job. In 
fact, I think it is the biggest job we 
have ever had; all I hope is that we 
are able to do it. 

What do teachers do in times like 
these? 


They Improve Public Relations 

When communities are criticising 
education and threatening to cut 
budgets, good strategy dictates that 
we stick together! I recommend 
sticking together in every way pos- 
sible thru loyalties to each other and 
the administration. If criticism is 
heard, let your leaders know about 
it so that defense can be made. Don’t 
ever argue with the critic. Hear him 
out, find out what his points are, and 
then get some facts and materials 
which you may take to the person 
presenting the criticism. The critic 
may never agree with you or accept 
your data, but he will respect you 
for having helped him understand 
better what you are trying to do. 

In times like these, don’t spring 
new phrases and new terms on par- 
ents. If you have a new idea, go 
ahead and use it, but show its rela- 
tionship to one of the Three Rs, and 
its contribution to the growth of 
children. Don’t hesitate to let par- 
ents know you work hard, but don’t 
complain about it. Hold your head 
up and your chin out. Don’t look for 
trouble, but, when it comes, accept 
it as a challenge. 

Probably the most successful thing 
that can be done during times when 
communities are a little on edge is 
to get closer to parents. Find out 
how they live and what they think, 
and help them in the task of rearing 
their children. 

This is no time to ignore parents. 
Get them to come to school; send 
good pieces of pupil work home. Be 
constructive and positive in your 
suggestions to the parents regarding 
their child’s behavior and achieve- 
ments. Do not be obviously and 
continually adverse and_ critical. 
Don't coddle and don’t cudgel the 
little codgers, and the parents will 
support you and the school. 

What do teachers do in times like 
these? 


They Do an Even Better Job! 


They teach school and do a con- 
tinually better job in preparing our 
boys and girls to live in a democ- 


racy. + 
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Blanket Applications 


MEMBER of the NEA requests 
A an opinion as to whether it was 
ethical for a superintendent of 
schools to seek a position by distrib- 
uting a mimeographed form applica- 
tion to schoolboards in a state where 
he wished to locate. A summary of 
the facts as presented in the request 
follows: 

A superintendent residing in state 
\ wished to secure a superintendency 
in state B. He sent thru the mails a 
mimeographed letter addressed to 
various local schoolboards in state 
B. Each letter was directed to “The 
President, Board of Education” with 
the name of the given community 
filled in. The letter enumerated rea- 
sons both economic and_ personal 
which led the superintendent to seek 
a position in state B, the chief reason 
being to live near a relative. It 
pointed out, however, that he was 
not seeking to displace anyone. The 
letter concluded by stating that if the 
board of education were seeking a 
superintendent, “I am interested in 
the position.” A biographical sketch 
appeared on the reverse side of the 
letter. 


The codes of ethics of all estab- 
lished professions recognize that the 
procedures and methods by which 
members seek to further their profes- 
sional or economic position must be 
governed by certain standards of con- 
duct and good taste. These standards 
are designed not only for the protec- 


A profession is not simply a collection 
of individuals who get a living for 
themselves by the same kind of work. 
Nor is it merely a group which is or- 
ganized exclusively for the economic 
protection of its members, tho that is 
normally among its purposes. . . . Its 
essence is that it assumes certain re- 
sponsibilities for the competence of its 
members or the quality of its wares, 
and that it deliberately prohibits cer- 
tain kinds of conduct on the ground 
that tho they may be profitable to the 
individual, they are calculated to bring 
into disrepute the organization to 
which he belongs. 

—R. H. TAWNEY in The Acquisitive 
Society 
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tion of members, but in order that 
better service may be rendered to the 
public. 

The adherence to high standards 
as to methods and procedures used 
in securing employment is particu- 
larly important in the field of public 
education. Unlike those professions 
whose members practice largely as 
individuals and under private aus- 
pices, public-school administrators 
and classroom teachers practice their 
profession in an institutional setting 
and as public servants. Thus their 
conduct in seeking employment is 
subject to scrutiny, not only by lay 
boards of education, but by the pub- 
lic generally. 

Clearly members of the teaching 
profession are free to seek opportuni- 
ties to relocate for personal or pro- 
fessional reasons. However, in en- 
deavoring to do so, the use of meth- 
ods which tend to lower the dignity 
of the teaching profession constitutes 
an injury to its members and ad- 
versely affects the good repute and 
the quality of public education gen- 
erally. 

It has long been recognized that 
the widespread circulation of form 
applications for positions by public- 
school administrators or classroom 
teachers is a harmful practice. [See 
the NEA Research Bulletin for Jan- 
uary 1931, “Ethics in the Teaching 
Profession.’’] A number of state codes 
of ethics specifically condemn this 
method of securing employment. 

Just as “ambulance chasing” and 
“display advertising” can adversely 
affect the legal and medical profes- 
sions respectively, so the indiscrimi- 
nate and widespread distribution of 
mimeographed applications by ad- 
ministrators or classroom teachers 
can lower the respect for the teach- 
ing profession in the public mind. 
Moreover, such blanket applications 
tend to blur the efforts of school- 
boards to get the right person for 
the job. 

Article III, Section 1, of the Asso- 
ciation’s Code of Ethics provides in 
part as follows: 

“Each member of the teaching pro- 
fession should dignify his calling on 


OPINION NUMBER ONE 
What is the _ 
ETHICAL 
thing to do? 


_ With this article THE JOURNAL 
aunches a practical and important 
series on essional ethics. Many 
NEA members have requested formal 
opinions concerning involv- 
ing on of the NEA Code of 
Ethics. The NEA Committee on Pro- 
fessional Ethics is now initiating a 
policy of rendering such opinions on 
fundamental issues of widespread in- 
terest to the profession. 

The statement on this page is the 
first of these opinions. A second will - 
appear in the March JOURNAL and 
a third in the May. Others will be 
available later from the committee, 
which will over a period of years de- 
velop a considerable body of decisions 
pointing up and clarifying numerous 
questions in the area of professional 
ethics. 

In arriving at the opinions, the com- 
mittee has the benefit of legal counsel. 
“Cases cited are actual ones, but neither 
the names of those requesting the opin- 
ions nor the school systems involved 
will be revealed. The American Bar 
Association has followed a similar plan 
with respect to its code for 25 years. 

If there is any practice in your area 
which you think raises a question of 
professional ethics, or if there is a 
practice about whose ethical implica- 
tions you are uncertain, the committee 
invites you to submit a complete state- 
ment of the material facts. Such re- 
quests will be given careful considera- 
tion, altho the committee reserves the 
right. to determine those cases on 
which formal opinions will be ren-_ 
dered. Write to the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Ethics, NEA headquarters. 


all occasions and should uphold the 
importance of his services to society.” 

It is the opinion of the committee 
that the superintendent in the in- 
stant case violated at least the spirit, 
if not the letter, of Article III, Sec- 
tion 1. The form and content of the 
application and the method used in 
its distribution were not in accord 
with accepted practice or good taste. 
The implication that the applicant 
would accept any vacant superin- 
tendency which would fulfill his per- 
sonal requirements without profes- 
sional regard for terms and condi- 
tions of employment could well 
damage the reputation of the pro- 
fession in the minds of the school- 
boards to whom the application was 


directed. + 


















HIGHSCHOOL student exchange 


brings new experiences and understand. ngs 





N ANOTHER three months 15 

boys and 15 girls will leave New- 
ton Highschool, Newtonville, Mas- 
sachusetts, to spend a week in Ot- 
tawa, Canada. It will be a big event 
for the students and townspeople of 
Newtonville. But it will not an 
unprecedented one. 


be 


The Exchange Program 

Each year for five years a selected 
group of Newton Highschool young- 
sters has journeyed to another com- 
munity. Accompanied by _ faculty 
leaders, the young people have 
visited Wyandotte, Michigan; New- 
port, Rhode Island; Frederick, Mary- 
land; Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania; 
and North Haven, Maine. 

The Newton Highschool student- 
exchange program works this way. 
From 24 to 36 students are chosen 
for the trip. During their one-week 
stay in the selected community, they 
attend classes in the local highschool, 
visit nearby points of interest, and 
meet with professional and_ civic 
leaders. Shortly after their return, 
Newton Highschool plays host to a 
delegation of students from the ex- 
change highschool. 

Newtonville young people look 
forward cagerly to membership in an 
exchange group. They apply to a 





Mr. Rinker is head of the English de- 
partments of Newton Highschool and 
Newton Junior College, Newtonville, 


Massachusetts. 
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faculty committee which evaluates 
the applications. School eligibility 
rules are strictly adhered to, and an 
equal number of boys and girls are 
always selected. The committee aims 
to pick a representative cross-section 
of students which will profit from 
the experience. 

Students are eligible for member- 
ship in only one exchange group. 
Faculty members have been limited 
to participation in two exchanges. 


Community Support 


Any school, having won commu- 
nity interest and support, can carry 
out an exchange plan. And Newton 
Highschool has succeeded in gaining 
that support. Eager students, hopetul 
parents, proud citizens—all join. to- 
gether in the excited question, 
“Where are we going next year?’ 

A studentbody will support an ex- 
change program with the same vigor 
with which it makes “the rafters 
ring” for its basketball squad. Not 
every student is a varsity performer, 
an office holder, or a member of the 
National Honor Society; but nearly 
every student takes an interest in the 
school’s endeavors. Ideally, all stu- 
dents and teachers can participate in 
some phase of exchange activities. 

With the cooperation of the New- 
ton chapter of the Junior Red Cross 
and community service organizations, 
Newton Highschool has combined 
individual effort and cooperative en- 


to young people. 


terprise to finance the exchange pro- 
gram. Parents have helped, particu- 
larly in the annual rummage sale. 
Usually the student committee on 
finances has been able to declare a 
dividend after expenses are paid. 

This year’s venture will be Newton 
Highschool’s first international ex- 
change. During the last week of 
April and first week of May, students 
and faculty leaders will carry out an 
exchange with Glebe Collegiate In- 
stitute, Ottawa. 

Planning, research, training, letter 
writing, and money raising for the 
project began in early autumn. Un- 
der a plan new this year, the visits 
of the two student groups will par- 
tially overlap. Faculty leaders accom- 
panying the groups will have oppor- 
tunity to teach a few classes in the 
host school. 


Know Thy Neighbor 


Just as no family group, tho it de- 
sires happy nome living, will shut 
itself off from outside experiences, so 
no secondary school should limit to 
textbook and desk its training for 
leadership and community living. 
Many extracurriculum activities play 
important roles in educating youth. 

A student-exchange program is 
one of these. Thru the program, 
young people can recognize them- 
selves as members of the family, 
school, community, state, nation, and 
world. They can come to know some- 
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thing of the people and problems of 
their age. They can learn to accept 
responsibilities eagerly. 


The student exchange results in 
educational experience far beyond 
classroom walls, beyond the precept, 
“Know thyself.” Its slogan might 
rather be, “Live with thy neighbor.” 

And how many different neighbors 
we have! Young’ people have re- 
turned to Newtonville after an eve- 
ning’s visit to the sprawling factory 
and airport at Willow Run and an 
all-day tour of the Michigan Univer- 
sity campus. Others have come home 
talking excitedly about two days in 
the Pennsylvania coal mines and a 
frank discussion with leaders of labor 
and management. 

Still athers have visited Washing- 
ton, D. C., the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, Maryland, or the United 
Nations headquarters. ‘They have 
skipped down the waves of Narra- 
gansett Bay in a navy launch or 
sailed forth for a day of lobstering. 

As hosts to other students, Newton 
boys and girls have led tours to near- 
by Boston. They have pointed out 
historical and literary shrines; visited 
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renowned universities, museums, and 
libraries; toured industrial plants; 
taken excursions. Yet students who 
visited other communities have al- 
ways protested, “But they did more 
for us. We learned so much while we 
were there.” 


An Educational Must? 


Ihat’s the essence of the student- 
exchange program—knowing other 
people and other places. Out of this 
opportunity to live in a foster home 
lor a week comes a new appreciation 
ol one’s own home. 

Out of the first-hand study of a 
community differing from one’s own 
comes a better understanding of both 
communities. Comparison of geo- 
graphic features, economic condi- 
tions, and governments of the two 
communities encourages the concept 
of neighborliness and the ideal of 
service. . 

This concept of neighborliness be- 
comes real for students, families, and 
whole communities. A single ex- 
change creates a bond likely to con- 
tinue for many years. All of Newton- 
ville has a neighborly interest in the 


communities its young people have 
visited. 

“When will student-exchange pro- 
grams be generally accepted as edu- 
cational musts?” ‘That 
forms in many minds. 


question 


Consider what it will mean when 
two or three thousand schools have 
adopted student exchanges. ‘The 
plans will bind the United States, 
despite its diversity, into one unit. 
rhe spirit of neighborliness, proved 
within our borders, will cross over 
them. And then we will have moved 
much nearer to a cherished dream— 
the longed-for world of good neigh- 
bors. = 


= 


FLOYD RINKER 
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HOMEWORK 


that WORKS 


OBODY really knows how this 
business of homework began. 
Probably it was in the dawn of his- 
torv when litthe Neander came home 
from school bawling loudly. 

“The teacher got mad today be- 
cause someone threw a_ dornick,” 
blubbered Neander. “She told the 
whole class to spend the night figur- 
ing how many dornicks make a door. 
And now I won't have time to help 
Ma make some nice artifacts or to 
listen to the Lone Reindeer.” 

“The old aurochs!” said his ma 
indignantly, “how does she expect 
me to teach the boy when she can't 
do it herself?” 

Neander’s dad 
“By the beard of the woolly rhinoc- 
eros,” swore he, “never let it be said 
that a son of mine doesn’t know all 
the answers! Go out and gather the 
dornicks, Old Lady, and I'll work the 


problem for the boy myself.” 


vawned wearily. 


Is It Necessary? 


During the past few years re- 
quired homework for children in 
many elementary schools has in- 
creased. Because of crowded build- 
ings, large classes, lack of adequate 
supplies, and overworked teaching 
staffs, some teachers feel that they 
cannot adequately cover required 
subjects in the allotted hours. 

But is homework necessary? Should 
formal assignment of lessons for 
home consumption ever be given to 
elementary-school children? 

If, by homework, we mean the old- 
fashioned, formal, page-assignment 
routine, the answer must be a decided 
“no.” There is no evidence that such 
homework results in improved aca- 
demic accomplishments. Several 

Mr. Daly is supervisor of elementary 

education, New York State Education 

Department. This article is adapted 

from the department’s Letter to Super. 


visors, series three, number six, February 
1950. 
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schools have compared the achieve- 
ment of pupils who were given this 
kind of homework with that of stu- 
dents who did all their work in 
school. In no case did homework de- 
velop any greater sense of responsi- 
bility or strengthen the relationship 
between home and school. 

The assignment of formal home- 
work in the grade school has too of- 
ten been used to bolster poor instruc- 
tion with more of the same. Children 
who read pages without understand- 
ing or practice mistakes in arithmetic 
are being exposed to possibly harm- 
ful self-instruction. 

Such homework emphasizes sub- 
ject-matter at the expense ol oppor- 
tunities for child growth during out- 
of-school hours. Assignments may be 
carried out halt-heartedly or resent- 
fully by an overtired child. They 
result in misunderstanding, frustra- 
tion, and poor study habits. 

“Should we abolish all home- 
work?” a teacher may ask. “If so, how 
can we do the vear’s work? How can 
we cover the syllabus and prepare 
pupils for the next grade? How can 
we help children really to learn basic 
tools—to read better, to add and sub- 
tract correctly, and the like?” 

Belore these questions can be an- 
swered, a teacher will need to con- 
sider certain others. Is he trying to 
cover too much material? Are ma- 
terials for instruction varied and 
flexible? Is instruction in all areas 
wellplanned and adapted to meet in- 
dividual differences? Will school- 
work at home interfere with the 
health of children and contribute to 
distaste and apathy the next day? 


Shifting the Emphasis 
After such self-questioning, the 
teacher may want to plan the daily 
schedule around larger curriculum 
areas—social studies, language arts, 
science, health, and others. He will 


probably want to provide supervised- 
study sessions, and to organize con- 
tent and materials to meet individual 
needs. 


Perhaps his emphasis will be to- 
ward planning experiences with pu- 
pils, developing more understanding 
before drill, organizing coordinated 
study units, developing a varied pro- 
gram, or using newer instruction ma- 
terials. Every child has the desire to 
excel, but he must see a purpose in 
his work. As instruction improves, 
there is less reason to believe that 
formal homework is necessary. 

Teachers might well hold contfer- 
ences and review the research and 
current literature on homework to 
gain background. If parents partici- 
pate in these meetings, they will un- 
derstand better the objectives of 
modern education. 

Three fundamental questions in- 
fluence the kind and amount ol 
homework: [1] What is the physical, 
mental, and emotional equipment ol 
the child? [2] What may be expected 
in parental cooperation? [3] How 
thoroly are the technic and art of the 
definitely planned assignment under- 
stood by teacher and parent? 


Teacher-Parent Cooperation 


‘The amount and etlectiveness of 
out-ol-school educational activity de- 
pend on the cooperation of the home. 
The wise teacher will visit his pupils’ 
homes and see the children in their 
home environment. How many 
homes have encyclopedias, diction- 
aries, Magazines, or daily newspapers? 
How many pupils have a suitable 
place to study? Does the child have 
home duties or hobbies, or perhaps 
belong to clubs that meet in the 
evening? 

Answers to such questions may 
convince teachers that instead of de- 
veloping responsibility and scholar- 
ship, homework assignments too 
often lead only to frustration, dilly- 
dallying, or dishonesty. 

Modern education means growth 
and development under guidance 
from the home, school, church, and 
other agencies in the community 
which have the responsibility, ability, 
and resources for helping children. A 
program based on this concept will 
certainly need homework. 

The full development of the 
child’s potentialities depends upon 
the agreement of teachers and_par- 
ents about objectives and upon un- 
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derstanding each other’s methods and 
problems. When cooperation reaches 
this point, teachers and parents need 
no longer worry about the homework 
question. They will replace all home- 
work which does not serve develop- 
mental needs with experiences which 
give the child an opportunity to in- 
vestigate in his own wavy, to read, to 
build, to learn, and to grow. 

Just as the teacher needs to under- 
stand the home life of the child, so 
must he understand the children 
The teacher needs to 
study each individual child—his in- 
terests, likes and dislikes, strengths 
and weaknesses, and problems—and 
should constantly challenge him by 
encouragement and obtainable goals. 
The teacher must know how to fol- 
low up children’s interests and how 


themselves. 


to adjust the daily program to cur- 
rent needs, 


Enjoyable Home Activities 


There is a wealth of enjovable 
home activity which, under the guid- 
ance of parents, can supplement and 
extend the school program and en- 
rich the outofschool hours. 

Junie, a kindergarten youngster, 
may like word games and collecting 
pictures for scrapbooks. Henry, a sec- 
ond-grade child, mav 
volunteer to join some 
classmates in making 
an insect collection. 
Sarah, a_ fifth-grader, 
may prepare a_ report 
on a trip she took last 
summer to California. 
A group of sixth-grade 
girls may bring in arti- 
cles to create a colonial 
kitchen, while the boys 
may collect old tools 
and pictures of a co- 
lonial home-workshop. 

Such activities sup- 
plement individual in- 
terests—reading, radio, 


“Sh— h— Pop’s doin’ 
my homework.” 


WALLY FALK, COURTESY DES MOINES REGISTER AND TRIB 
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movies, and sports. “They may help 
develop appreciations and skills in 
music and the arts. They may 
strengthen hobbies. 

Boys like construction activities, 
and many fathers are glad to help 
their sons build telegraph sets, bird- 
houses, simple thermostats, display 
cases, or terrariums. Girls can add to 
their knowledge in cooking, meal 
planning, home repairs, interior dec- 
orating, sewing, and homemaking. 
Current events are suitable home as- 
signments for children who 
radios or daily newspapers. 


have 


Busywork Versus Growth 


The thoughtless homework assign- 
ment made in desperation or as a 
punishment will conluse and harry 
the child into mistakes and resent- 
ments which bode ill for his future 
development. It is extremely doubt- 
ful that dad’s sweating out pages 47- 
49 in the arithmetic book contributes 
much to his offspring’s understand- 
ing. Neither will the mental develop- 
ment of an elementary-school child 
be increased if he lugs home 10 
pounds of books from school each 
night and carries them back unread 
the next morning. 

But homework that builds know- 
ledges and skills for the child aids his 
development. It encourages a healthy 
and happy, day-by-day increase in 
wellbeing. It means physical, social, 


emotional, mental, and spiritual 
erowth. + 
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What Would You Do? 


HOMEWORK 


A PARENT writes: “My daughter is in 
the sixth grade. Some evenings she has 
four or more hours of homework. 
Shouldn’t something be done to avoid so 
much home study?” 

There are arguments for and against 
homework. So far this year, phone calls 
and letters indicate that El Paso [Texas | 


parents are for more homework, two to 
one. 


It would be absurd to demand home- 
work in the first grade or to denounce 
it as useless in the eighth grade and in 
highschool. The decision seems hardest 
to make in regard to fifth and sixth 
grades. 

Those opposed to homework point to 
the following facts: The work is often 
done by a parent; it is frequently done 
by a method not approved by the teach- 
er; reading books for seven, eight, on 
more hours per day may lead to cramped 
lungs and eye strain; children may be 
unable to obtain necessary physical ex- 
ercise and recreation; hobbies may be 
neglected despite their educational val 
ue; the harmony of family life may be 
jeopardized and the influence of the cul- 
tured home reduced; a child may have to 
work under difhcult conditions; the 
sphere of social activities may be neg- 
lected. 

Che chief objections against abandon- 
ing homework come from parents them- 
selves. They athrm that homework keeps 
children out of mischief after school; that 
it is a splendid drill on work taken up in 
class; that homework affects the moral 
quality of pupils; that struggling with 
lessons is “good discipline” and a builder 
of character. 

While not all homework should be 
abandoned, many teachers believe it is 
advisable in elementary grades to distin- 
guish between formal preparation of as- 
signments and informal homework. For- 
mal preparation should be concentrated 
in the school. Informal homework sup- 
plements formal preparation, but follows 
the bent of the child, thru reading po- 
etry, history, fiction, popular magazines, 
and newspapers, and participating in 
family discussions. 

If supervised study is to make for in- 
dependence in attacking and studying 
new problems, there must be some pro- 
vision for study other than that done at 
school under the eye of the teacher. 

—NEWS AND views, The Public Schools, 
El Paso, Texas. 


# What is your policy in regard to 
homework? 
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{TERE’S no place in my house 
to keep my stuff,” said Ches- 
ter. “Our house has no place 

to play,” added Mary. 

These comments, touched off by 





an eighth-grade discussion of homes 
and family living, became the spring- 
board for a seven-week unit about 
homes in Red Springs, North Caro- 
lina. The study encouraged individ- 
ual initiative, increased community 
understanding, and developed aca- 


demic skills. 


Designing a Home 


With one pupil's determined state- 
ment, “If | ever have a home, I’m: 
going to have a_ place where my 
children can play,” our project: be- 
gan to take definite shape. We dis- 
cussed the individual's responsibility 
for making his own home an enyjoy- 
able and harmonious place in which 
to. live. 

Phen we began to plan the homes 
our classmembers hoped some day to 
themselves. We collected 
house plans from homemaking mag- 


build toi 


avzines. We studied these floor plans 
in detail, evaluating them on the 
comfort and convenience. 
We noted kitchen 
cabinets, window spacing, and the 


basis ol 
rumpus rooms, 
clirection doors opened. 
The students rejected many seem- 
ingly ideal plans because of lack of 
storage space, or because one room 


appeared in danger of becoming 
between other 


rooms, or tor other reasons. Eventu- 


only a passageway 
ally, there came the desire to draw 
what each individual considered the 
perfect house plan. 

Using graph paper and an agreed- 
upon scale, each student drew and 
redrew plans for his future home. 
Each student tangled with problems 
olf elevations and drainage. 
mates gave suggestions for improve- 
ment, 


Class- 


Finally, finished floor plans and 
sketches of exteriors were displayed 
on the bulletinboard. Almost with- 
out exception the plans called for a 
workshop or activity room for the 
family. 


Committee Investigation 

then revealed a 
broader scope for the unit: an inves- 
tigation of problems of housing and 
home life in Red Springs. Students 


Class discussion 


Miss Carruth teaches eighth grade in 
Red Springs, North Carolina. 
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AN EIGHTH-GRADER STARTED SOMETHING 
WHEN HE SAID, 


“Tf J ever have 


A home. . - 


research in these fields: 
construction materials, home light- 


suggested 


ing, home heating, interior decora- 
tion, water supply, and landscaping. 

Each field became the province of 
a committee. A seventh committee, 
concerned with locating and collect- 
ing resource materials, was formed. 
Committee membership was based 
on student interest. 

After analyzing their problems, the 
committees outlined their work. The 
class heard reports of these outlines 
and suggested more topics. The com- 
mittees then continued work. 

All did not go smoothly in the be- 
ginning. The fact that pupils were 
working on something important to 
them was a great asset, but as com- 
mittee work continued we paused to 
consider such questions as_ these: 
What makes a good group leader and 
group member? What privileges and 
responsibilities do committee mem- 
bers have? 

We set aside a two-hour period 
each Monday morning for commit- 
tee progress reports. As work moved 
ahead, some plans were changed. 
The water-supply committee, for ex- 
ample, was not an original group. 
It grew out of the heating commit- 
tee’s recognition that water and sew- 
age problems are vital aspects of 
housing. 

Here are brief descriptions of the 
work of each committee. 

Construction - Materials Commit- 
tee: This group took outoftown trips 
under the supervision of parents, 
who drove their cars and acted as 
chaperons. 

The six boys and girls toured a 
cinder-block mill 12 miles away. 
They were conducted thru the mill 
and given samples of the numerous 
types and sizes of blocks. They ob- 
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DOROTHY A. CARRUTH 


tained use of a 16mm sound, color 
film, “Slag Block Construction.” 

On another day they visited brick 
mills 45 miles distant. To their de- 
light the chief of police offered to 
serve as their guide. They quickly 
translerred to his car and—with siren 
sounding—made visits to two brick 
mills. ‘hey brought back samples olf 
different types of bricks, information 
as to costs, and estimates of the num- 
ber of bricks needed in building a 
home. 

On their return to Red Springs 
they stopped at a veneer plant. The 
information they acquired and the 
samples they secured were used ef- 
lectively in a classroom display. 

he group drew a map of Red 
Springs showing the 503 houses with- 
in the town limits. After making a 
survey, they indicated the type ol 
construction of each house. This map 
was blueprinted and used by town 
officials for such purposes as the 
Bible Committee, Red Cross, Can- 
cer, and March of Dimes drives. 


More Field Trips 


Lighting Committee: These pupils 
made field trips to six local homes. 
They visited the local office of the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
to learn of its function and service 
to the community. From a 20-mile 
trip to the Carolina Power and Light 
Company  steam-generating — plant, 
they gained firsthand information 
about how electricity is generated 
and distributed on a large scale. 

The group prepared charts show- 
ing the wiring of the homes which 
they had designed. They carefully 
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planned the location of all base- 
board outlets, switches, and fixtures 
to obtain the greatest advantage and 
convenience in the home. 

Heating These six 
youngsters conducted a survey of the 
Red Springs school district to de- 
termine what forms of heating were 
used in the homes. ‘They composed a 
questionnaire, mimeographed it, and 
distributed it thru the schools. 

In tabulating the results, they dis- 
covered oil to be the most frequently 
used fuel in Red Springs. On the ba- 
sis of ownership of electrical appli- 
ances, they found the community 
standard of living very high. 


Committee: 


The group made 12 field trips, vis- 

iting homes which used gas, stoker, 
oil furnace, and radiant-heating sys- 
tems. It compiled cost figures for in- 
stallation and operation of the dif- 
ferent types. And it secured other 
general information by writing to 
heating companies. 
Committee: 
This group ordered color charts and 
paint booklets, studied homemaking 
articles, and visited homes. 

It made an outoftown field trip to 


Interior - Decoration 


a home which had recently been re- 


furbished by a New York interior- 
decorating firm. Tho the students 
readily admitted they had little hope 
of ever owning such a dream house, 
they appreciated the opportunity to 
see the harmonious effects created by 
prolessional decorators. One of the 
boys photographed different rooms. 
As a part of their work, the com- 
mittee members furnished and dec- 
orated completely a doll house. They 
used airplane dope for paint, scraps 
of velvet for carpets, and carefully 
selected draperies and pictures. 


A Community Response 
Water-Supply Mem- 
bers of this committee obtained sam- 


Comittee: 


ples of water from various sources in 
town and learned how to purify the 
water with sunlight and aeration. 
They set up a model of the Red 
Springs water-purification system. 
After investigation they prepared 
a map of the Red Springs sewer sys- 
tem. that of the com- 
munity’s 503 homes, three white and 


This showed 


209 Negro homes had no sewer con- 
nections. ‘The committee asked why, 
and invited talk 
with the class concerning plans for 


town officials to 


Study of home heating problems is meaningful for all students. 
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extending the existing sewer lines. 


The class study focused commu- 
nity attention the unfinished 
sewer system on which nothing had 


on 


been done for several years. Recent- 
ly voters passed a bond issue which 
will permit extension of sewer lines 
to a new housing development and 
to some of the Negro homes. 

Landscape Committee: These stu- 
dents visited many homes, learning 
about the grading of lawns and the 
care of flowers, shrubs, and trees. 

A nurseryman discussed lawns, 
gardens, and shrubbery for homes of 
limited means. Following this up, the 
students studied soils and methods 
of planting. They made trial plant- 
ings in all types of soil and secured 
cuttings with which they did much 
tc improve the appearances of thei 
own homes. 

Resource Committee: These hard 
working youngsters compiled bibli- 
ographies of films, filmstrips, articles, 
and Using the 
lounge, they previewed many films 
to determine their value to commit- 


tees or the entire class. 


books. teachers’ 


‘They wrote to many companies 
for literature. ‘They checked sources 
in elementary and highschool librar- 
ies. They arranged for talks by com- 
munity officials. 


Evaluation 


This seven-week project was the 
worked 
spent 


first time the class had ever 


on a unit in which it more 
than one class period each day to 
achieve one definite purpose. 

But the unit abounded in oppor- 
tunities to gain skill in tool subjects. 
Reading, writing, speaking, arithme- 
tic, science, drawing—all were daily 
necessities and were practiced as pur- 
poselul activities. 

Community relations improved in 
two ways. Students learned to know 
then 
and its problems. 


community—its way ol 
(nd 
the community learned to appreciate 
then 

Another gain came in work meth- 


living 
members ol 


schools. 


ods. Students learned to dig for in 
formation, tapping 
Phey 
democrati« 


many sources, 


learned to work together in 
groups. 

\s a result of the unit, I think the 
students and | all felt more a part ol 
our homes and our community. And, 
perhaps, in future homes there will 
even be more places for children to 


put their ‘“‘stuff.” + 
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Legislative Spadework 


A JOB FOR yy ST oo 


OCAL education associations play 
i a vital part in the legislative pro- 
gram ol any state education associa- 
tion. Delegate assemblies may be the 
source of policy statements, and the 
state capitol may be the scene of hear- 
ings, but local associations must do 
the legislative spadework. 

In this article we present reports of 
the work of legislative committees of 
three local associations: 


Spartanburg, South Carolina 


In 1950-51, the South Carolina 
Education Association set up a three- 
point legislative program—([l] state 
aid for schoolbuildings; [2] increased 
state aid for teachers salaries; and 
[3] state responsibility for 
transportation. The state association 


school 


prepared fact sheets describing the 
program. 

The legislative and public-rela- 
tions committees of the Spartanburg 
County Education Association held 
meetings for local-association divi- 
sions where the proposed program 
was discussed. ‘They contacted each 
member of the county legislative 
delegation both at home before the 
General Assembly convened and at 
the capital during the legislative ses- 
sion, 

Civic-club and PTA mectings were 
devoted to discussing the program; 
radio broadcasts were made; and fact 
sheets were placed in doctors’ and 
lawyers’ offices. 

The state-aid bill passed by a sub- 
stantial majority. 

—LOIS CARTER, Southeastern region- 
al director, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 


Vancouver, Washington 


Activities of the 17-member 1950- 
51 legislative committee of the 
Vancouver Education Association 
started in the summer of 1950. 

The committee, working with the 
PTA legislative group, organized a 
Civic Committee for Better Schools 
composed of lav people. Efforts of 
the civic committee and the legisla- 
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tive committees were directed toward 
the passage of a special 10-mill levy 
for Vancouver schools. ‘The measure 
carried by a small majority. 

In the general election the com- 
mittee’s activities were directed to- 
ward passage of a constitutional 
amendment which authorized school 
districts to become indebted an addi- 
tional 5°,. The committee arranged 
for a radio broadcast, distribution of 
literature thru the schools, promotion 
of resolutions thru American Educa- 
tion Week, and paid newspaper ad- 
vertisements. 

The committee held open meet- 
ings with all candidates for the state 
legislature; participated in radio pro- 
grams explaining the needs of the 
Vancouver Public Schools; held 
county meetings; arranged for PTA, 
VEA, and lay groups to visit legisla- 
tors at Olympia; sent letters to legis- 
lators and educators; published, with 
the cooperation of VEA, News and 
Views; and held meetings with the 
Vancouver schoolboard. 

The action brought results: Legis- 
lators went to Olympia with a better 
picture of school problems; thru 
News and Views more information 
concerning legislation was distrib- 
uted to teachers than ever before; 
and the bonds of cooperation with 
PTA and lay organizations were 
strengthened. 

—DWIGHT W. DART, president, Van- 
couver [Washington] Education As- 
sociation. 


Berlin, New Hampshire 

In 1949, when the New Hampshire 
State Teachers Association sponsored 
legislation in the General Court for 
an improved teacher-retirement sys- 
tem, the Berlin Teachers Association 
had much to do with its passage. 

It all began in 1947, when legisla- 
tion was in the planning stage. 
‘Teachers from Berlin joined teachers 
from other parts of the state in de- 
ciding what kind of legislation was 
needed. This involved many commit- 
tee meetings and some final com- 


what teachers 
wanted and what could be reason- 
ably expected from one session of the 
legislature. 

Once the plan was in shape, our 
retirement committee presented it to 
the local association for acceptance. 

We then presented the plan to the 
public before the legislature con- 
vened, The state association assigned 
a territory to each member of its 
statewide committee. Field workers 
kept in touch with every legislator 
from each county. Before the session 
began in January, we contacted every 
member of the delegation, obtained 
his reactions, and planned for further 
approaches. In addition, we had to 
build up popular support and win 
editorial approval from various coun- 
ty newspapers. Teachers worked di- 
rectly with lay groups, service clubs, 
PTAs, and others. 

Individual teachers were asked to 
explain the bill and the necessity of 
its passage to members of the legis- 
lature assigned to them. Each teache~ 
had to become an expert on teacher 
retirement in order to discuss the in- 
tricacies of the bill. 

Before the legislature convened, 
the local association entertained the 
Berlin delegation at dinner. Other 
county local associations were invited 
to bring their legislators and school- 
board members. After dinner the 
commissioner of education, the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the state associa- 
tion, and the secretary of the retire- 
ment board discussed the importance 
of the bill. 

While the legislature was in ses- 
sion, members of the association ap- 
peared before committee hearings in 
Concord and visited their representa- 
tives on the floor of the House and 
Senate. 

In the summer of 1949 the bill be- 
came involved in tax legislation and 
was laid on the table for a special 
session. 

In the interim before the special 
session in 1950, we had to start over 
again. We sought the reactions of 
individual legislators and reanalyzed 
them in the light of taxation prob- 
lems. We kept popular support up to 
its previous pitch by keeping the is- 
sue before the community. This time 
success crowned our efforts, and the 
bill passed. 

—MABEL MCKELVER, president, New 
Hampshire State Teachers Assocta- 
tion. 
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NEA Department 


HE Departments of the National 

Education Association are a Vi- 
tally important part of the total 
structure of the Association. Pictured 
in this JOURNAL feature are the presi- 
dent and the secretary of each de- 
partment. We regret that space does 
not permit us to include the photo- 
graphs of other officers. 

The NEA looks with pride upon 
the work of the departments. As a 
matter of fact, much of the work of 
the total Association program which 
bears directly upon classroom and 
professional problems is carried on 
thru the departments. 

As will be noted in this feature, 
every major level of education and 
type of educational service is repre- 
sented in the departmental structure. 
Furthermore most of the major sub- 
jectmatter areas of instruction are 
also represented by NEA depart- 
ments. Contributions of the depart- 
ments over the years will be pre- 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, AND RECREATION 





Bernice Moss 


Carl A. Troester, Jr. 


Pres.: Bernice Moss, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City. 

Exec. Secy: Carl A. Troester, Jr., 
headquarters. 

Promotes: professional growth of mem- 
bers and provides leadership in the field. 
Publishes: The Journal of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation [10], Re- 
search Quarterly, and yearbook. 

Meets: biennially in national convention 
and annually in regional conventions. 
Membership: 18,500. Dues: Regular, $5; 
professional, $10; student, $2.50; student 
professional, $4. 


NEA 
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DIRECTORY 


sented in a JOURNAL feature next 
month. 

Nineteen of the NEA departments 
have fulltime executive staffs located 
at NEA headquarters. Several other 
departments have fulltime headquar- 
ters staffs located elsewhere. 

NEA departments represent funda- 
mental educational areas of continu- 
ing concern to the profession and 
in which there is a body of profes- 
sional people interested in working 
with such an agency. Departments 
are not created by the Association. 
Groups are brought into the Asso- 
ciation as departments only after 
they have demonstrated their ability 
to work as independent professional 
organizations, 

Departments of the Association 
operate with a great deal of freedom 
within the NEA structure. ‘They are 
governed by their own constitutions 
and managed by their own executive 
committees. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES FOR TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


Publications of the NEA depart- 
ments are recognized as authoritative 
in their respective fields. Major pub- 
lications are shown in the attached 
listing. [Bracketed numbers indicate 
number of issues per year.] 

Every member of the profession 
may profit from membership in one 
or more departments of his choice, 
as well as from membership in the 
NEA. Bylaws of the NEA require 
membership in the NEA as a prere- 
quisite to membership in a depart- 
ment. While this bylaw is not rigidly 
enforced, every member of a depart- 
ment profits by the work of the par- 
ent association and should be a mem- 
ber of it. Membership in a depart- 
ment does not automatically make 
one a member of the NEA as some 
people seem to think. Membership 
in the parent association and in one 
or more departments, as well as local 
and state associations, is a badge of 
professional stature. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 





Waldo E. Lessenger Charles W. Hunt 


Pres.: Waldo E. Lessenger, dean, Col. 
of Ed., Wayne Univ., Detroit, Mich. 
Secy-Treas.: Charles W. Hunt, 11 Elm 
St., Oneonta, N. Y. 

Promotes: improvement of teacher edu- 
cation in the US, by work with institu- 
tions engaged in teacher education. 
Publishes: a yearbook, which reports ac- 
tivities of the association, and other ma- 
terials. 

Meets: annually in February. 
Membership: 253 institutions. Dues: In- 
stitutional only, ranging from $100 to 
$250 per year, depending on enrolment. 


Worth McClure 


Kenneth E. Oberholtzer 


Pres.: Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, supt of 
schools, Denver, Colo. 

Exec. Secy: Worth McClure, NEA head- 
quarters. 

Promotes: competent administrative 
leadership dedicated to the service of 
good teaching. 

Publishes: yearbook and School Admin- 
istrator. 

Meets: annually in February, except for 
regionals every three years as determined 
by executive committee. 

Membership: 8000. Dues: $10. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
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Paul R. Mort Frank W. Hubbard 


Pres.: Paul R. Mort, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
Secy-Treas.: Frank W. Hubbard, NEA 
headquarters. 

Promotes: and encourages investigation 
of educational problems thru research, 
publications, committees, and meetings. 
Publishes: Review of Educational Re- 
search [5| and Newsletter [3]; co-spon- 
sor of Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search. 

Meets: annually when AASA meets. 
Membership: 850. Dues: 58. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
ASSOCIATION 





Gordon 0. Wilber 


D. Arthur Bricker 


Pres.: Gordon O. Wilber, director of in- 
dustrial arts, State University of New 
York, Teachers College, Oswego. 
Secy-Treas.: D. Arthur Bricker, supervi- 
sor, industrial arts, Public Schools, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Promotes: industrial-arts phase of gen- 
eral education on all levels. 

Publishes: Industrial Arts Teacher. 
Meets: annually in the spring. 
Membership: 2000. Dues: $2.50; student, 
50e¢. 


ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION 
AND CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 


Gladys Potter Arno A. Bellack 


Pres.: Gladys Potter, deputy supt of 
schools, Long Beach, Calif. 

Exec. Secy: Arno A. Bellack, NEA head- 
quarters. 

Promotes: better school programs for 
children and youth thru cooperative ef- 
forts at national, regional, state, and 
local levels. 

Publishes: Educational Leadership [8], 
yearbook, and many special publications. 
Meets: annually in February. 
Membership: 6200. Dues: ‘$5; 
$2.50. 
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J. J. McPherson 


Paul W. F. Witt 


Acting for pres.: Paul W. F. Witt, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
Exec. Secy: ]. 
headquarters. 
Promotes: audio-visual — instructional 
services and serves as clearinghouse of 
information. 

Provides: Educational Screen [9] to all 
members. 

Meets: annually, usually in February, 
and also at NEA convention. 
Membership: 1100. Dues: 55. 


James McPherson, NEA 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 





Janie Alexander 


Hilda Maehling 


Pres.: Mrs. Janie Alexander, elemen- 
tary teacher, El Paso, Texas. 

Exec. Secy: Hilda Maehling, NEA head- 
qual cers. : 
Promotes: 
standards, and 
room teachers. 
Publishes: Classroom Teacher News Bul- 
letin |3|, Official Report, and numerous 
special publications. 

Meets: annually in July. 

Membership: every classroom teacher 
who is’'a member of the NEA. NEA 
dues: 55. 


organizations, 
among 


professional 


security class- 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 





Blanche L. Schmidt Robert W. Eaves 


Pres.: Mrs. Blanche L. Schmidt, elemen- 
tary principal, Dos Palos, Calif. 
Exec. Secy: Robert W. Eaves, 
headquarters. 

Promotes: cause of better elementary 
education and serves professional needs 
of elementary principals. 

Publishes: National Elementary Princt- 
pal [5], yearbook, and other materials. 
Meets: annually in July and sponsors 
other conferences. 

* Membership: 10,550. Dues: S5. 


NEA 


HIGHER EDUCATION 





Earl W. Anderson 


Francis H. Horn 


Pres.: Earl W. Anderson, prof. of higher 


education, Ohio State University, Colum- 


bus. 

Exec. Secy: Francis H. Horn, NEA head- 
quarters. 

Promotes: the cause of higher education 
and the welfare of those engaged in it. 
Publishes: College and University Bul- 
letin [10], a newsletter entitled Notes 
and Comment on General Education 
[3], and the annual report of the na- 
tional conference. 

Meets: annually in April; also sponsors 
regional conferences. 

Membership: 17,744. Dues: SS NEA 
dues include membership in department. 


HOME ECONOMICS 





Mary Mark Sturm 


Emily Haydock 


Pres.: Mrs. Mary Mark Sturm, home- 
economics director, Public Schools, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Secy: Emily Haydock, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Promotes: growth and development of 
home-economics education in school pro- 
erams. 

Publishes: a newsletter and special ma- 
terials. 

Meets: annually in July and frequently 
sponsors other conferences. 
Membership: 1600. Dues: 51. 


Germantown, 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


John W. Tenny Harley Z. Wooden 


Pres.: John W. Tenny, special educa- 
tion, Wayne University, Detroit. 

Exec. Secy: Harley Z. Wooden, NEA 
headquarters. 

Promotes: better educational programs 
and facilities for exceptional children— 
the handicapped and the gifted. 
Publishes: Exceptional Children [8], 
and ICEC Bulletin {10}. 

Meets: annually in the spring. 
Membership: 6500. Dues: 51; student, 51. 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 





Edna Parker 


Elizabeth Hamlin 


Pres.: Edna Parker, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Secy: Elizabeth Hamlin, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Promotes: the cause of 
primary education. 
Meets: annually in July. 
Dues: None. Supported by NEA appro- 
priation, 


kindergarten- 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 





Marguerite V. Hood 


C. V. Buttelman 


Pres.: Marguerite V. Hood, prof. of 
music education, University of Michigan. 
Exec. Secy: C. V. Buttelman, 64 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago. 

Promotes: music education in the schools 
and serves members of music 
profession. 

Publishes: Music Educators Journal [6] 
and many other materials. 

Meets: biennially on national and divi- 
sion. basis. 

Dues: $4 plus dues in affliated states. 


education 


NATIONAL ART EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 





Dale Goss 


Italo L. DeFrancesco 


Pres.: Dale Goss, director of art educa- 
tion in the public schools, Seattle, Wash. 
Secy-Treas.: Italo L. DeFrancesco, di- 
rector of art education, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pa. 
Promotes: art education and 
liaison with general education. 
Publishes: Art Education bimonthly and 
a biennial yearbook. 

Meets: biennially in the spring; and it 
also meets other years in regional as- 
sociations. 

Dues: $1 plus regional dues. 


actS as 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
DEANS OF WOMEN 





ill, 
Barbara Catton 


Ruth 0. McCarn 


Pres.: Ruth O. McCarn, asst dean of 
students, University of Chicago. 

Exec. Secy: Barbara Catton, NEA head- 
quarters. 

Promotes: effective work in field of 
guidance for women and_ strengthens 
professional status of workers in this 
field. 

Publishes: Journal of the National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women [4] and 
other materials. 

Meets: annually in March. 

Membership: 1550. Dues: $6; student, $3. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
JOURNALISM DIRECTORS 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 





Clarence Hach 


Pres.: Clarence Hach, Evanston High- 
school, Evanston, Il. 

Secy-Treas.: [Position vacant as we go 
to press. | 

Promotes: interchange of plans pertain- 
ing to school publications, the teaching 
of highschool journalism, and the growth 
in professional status of advisers. 
Publishes: NAJD Digest |3}. 

Meets: annually in November; also spon- 
sors other meetings. 

Membership: 750. Dues: $1.50. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL SECRETARIES 





Edna Atkinson 


Agnes Hansen 


Pres.: Edna Atkinson, Oak Park-River 
Forest High School, Oak Park, III. 


Secy: Agnes Hansen, 1200 Main St., 
Cedar Falls, lowa. 
Promotes: more effective professional 


services on the part of educational office 
employes thru inservice-training 
grams and work conferences. 
Publishes: The National Secretary {3}. 
Meets: annually in July; sponsors re- 
gional conferences and co-sponsors in- 
stitutes with colleges and 
during summer. 
Membership: 2100. Dues: $2. 


pro- 


universities 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 






o 


Joseph B. Chaplin Paul E. Elicker 


Pres.: Joseph B. Chaplin, Senior High- 
school, Bangor, Maine. 

Exec. Secy: Paul E. Elicker, NEA head- 
quarters. 

Promotes: professional advancement and 
improvement of secondary education 
thru services to secondary-school prin- 
cipals. 

Publishes: Bulletin [8], Student Life, 
Student Council Handbook, vearbooks, 
and other materials. Sponsors National 
Honor Society. 

Meets: annually in February. 
Membership: 13,892.. Dues: 55; 


institu- 
tional, $8. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 





Julian C. Aldrich 


Pres.: Julian C. Aldrich, 
University, New York, N. Y. 
Exec. Secy: Merrill F. Hartshorn, NEA 


headquarters. 


Merrill F. Hartshorn 


New York 


Promotes: professional interest and 
teaching competence of  social-studies 
teachers at all grade levels. 

Publishes: Social Education |8), year- 


book, and numerous bulletins. 

Meets: annually in November. 
Membership: 4825. Dues: $4; contribut- 
ing membership, $10. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF ADMIN- 


ISTRATIVE WOMEN IN 
EDUCATION 





\ 


Harriett M. Chase 


Pres.: Kathryn E. Steinmetz, district supt 
of schools, Chicago, IIl. 
Secy: Harriett M. Chase, 
quarters, 

Promotes: professional standards among 
administrative women in education and 
promotes advancement of 
executive positions. 


NEA head- 


women to 


Publishes: NCAWE Newsletter. 
Meets: with both NEA and AASA an- 
nually. 


Membership: 1015. Dues: 52. 




















SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA ‘ 


NATIONAL SCIENCE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACH- 
ERS OF MATHEMATICS 


oe ees 





’ 

H. W. Charlesworth M. H. Ahrendt Arthur 0. Baker Robert H. Carleton Wilbur E. Gilman Orville Hitchcock 

Pres.: H. W. Charlesworth, East High- — Pyes.; Arthur O. Baker, Board of Edu-  Pres.: Wilbur E. Gilman, prof. of speech, 

school, Denver, Colo. cation, Cleveland, Ohio. Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 

Exec. Secy: M. H. Ahrendt, NEA head- — Exec, Secy: Robert H. Carleton, NEA Exec. Secy: Orville Hitchcock, prof. of 

quarters. headquarters. speech, State Univ. of Lowa, lowa City. 
Promotes: the advancement of mathe- 


Plans and promotes: programs for the Promotes: all aspects of speech educa- 
improvement of science teaching at all tion in the schools and assists all workers 
educational levels. in this field. 

Publishes: The Science Teacher |6\, a Publishes: Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
special “Science Teaching Today” series, The Speech Teacher, Speech Mono- 
and issues packets of teaching aids for — graphs, and Directory of the Speech As- 
sociation of America. 


matics teaching in elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools and in junior colleges. 
Publishes: The Mathematics Teacher, 
yearbooks, and other materials. 

Meets: annually in the spring and also 


| RE erat RT HO .  8. 


in Christmas holiday and summer con- 





science. 







ferences. aa Bg Fda Cat Veets: annually with NEA and AASA. Meets: annually in December. 
ae 8700. Dues: S53; institu- Membership: 6000. Dues: S3; students, Membership: 5200. Dues: 53.50; student, 
tional, SS. $2. $2.50. 
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Ethel Percy Andrus Alice Reiterman 


Pres.: Ethel Percy Andrus, 941 Rose- 
mount Ave., Glendale 7, Calif. 

Secy: Alice Reiterman, 1445 Pasqualito 
Dr., San Marino 9, Calif. 

Promotes: professional, social, and eco- 
nomic status of retired teachers. 
Publishes: Journal of the National Re- 
tired Teachers Association and Quar- 
terly. 

Meets: annually with the NEA; also 
sponsors regional conferences. 
Membership: 7000. Dues: $1, life $15. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS ASSOCIATION 


Frederick L. Hipp Roy K. Wilson 


Pres.: Frederick L. Hipp, exec. secy, 
N. J. Education Assn, Trenton, N. J. 
Exec. Secy: Roy K. Wilson, NEA head- 
quarters. 

Promotes: better community understand- 
ing of the objectives, accomplishments, 
and needs of the public schools. 
Publishes: Trends |10\, Techniques [3], 
Public Relations Newsletter for Class- 
room Teachers [9]; other materials. 
Meets: annually with NEA convention. 
Membership: 2507. Dues: 53; group, $5; 
association, S10, 
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RURAL EDUCATION 





William A. Early Howard A. Dawson 


Pres.: William A. Early, county supt of 
schools, Arlington, Va. 

Exec. Secy: Howard A. Dawson, NEA 
headquarters. 

Promotes: the improvement of schools 
serving rural children and the profes- 
sional status of teachers and administra- 
tors serving rural people. 

Publishes: Rural Education News, year- 
book, and special studies and reports. 
Meets: annually and in regional confer- 
ences; also sponsors National Conference 
of County and Rural Area Superintend- 
ents. 

Membership: 2000. Dues: S2. 


SECONDARY TEACHERS 






Jesse A. Bond Mildred H. Hiehle 


Pres.: Jesse A. Bond, director of teacher 
training, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

Secy-Treas.: Mildred H. Hiehle, High- 
school, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Promotes: the special interests and deals 
with the problems of secondary-school 
teachers. 

Meets: annually with the NEA. Proposal 
under consideration for merger of this 
department with Department of Class- 
room Teachers. 


UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 





Ray G. Price Hollis Guy 


Pres.: Ray G. Price, University of Minne- 


sota, Minneapolis. 

Exec. Secy: Hollis Guy, NEA headquar- 
ters. 

Promotes: better business education in 
the schools and seeks to unify business- 
teacher organizations. 

Publishes: Business Education Forum 
[8]; National Business Education Quar- 
terly; and other materials, such as tests 
of various kinds. Sponsors Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America. 

Meets: annually with the NEA and also 
sponsors other sessions. 
Membership: 6000. Dues: 53; 
sional, S6. 


profes- 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


































0. D. Adams Hobart Sommers 


Pres.: Orville D. Adams, asst supt of 
schools, San Francisco, Calif. 
Secy-Treas.: Hobart M. Sommers, 112 S. 
Menard Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Promotes: better relationships between 
vocational and general education. 
Meets: annually with the NEA. 

Dues: No separate dues; supported by 
NEA appropriation. 
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RESEARCH VERIFIES THE VALUE OF 


Audio-Visual Materials 


WILLIAM ALLEN 


S A picture worth 1000 words? Do 
films change people’s attitudes? 

How should audio-visual materials 
be used? These are some questions 
that teachers ask. 

There are many unanswered ques- 
tions, but available research studies 
lead us to several conclusions which 
are briefly discussed in this article. 


Values 


Audio-visual materials have value. 
Research shows conclusively that au- 
dio-visual materials are helpful to the 
teacher. These materials are interest- 
ing to students, make verbal concepts 
meaningful, are retained and _ re- 
called, stimulate student activity, and 
provide experiences that can be 
brought into the classroom in no 
other way. 

Audio-visual materials will not re- 
place the teacher. In the hands of a 
good teacher these materials can 
greatly aid learning. Some studies 
show that they can be used to present 
information effectively so that the 
teacher is given more time for crea- 
tive and guidance aspects of develop- 
ing good learning situations. The 
teacher, of course, has a responsibil- 
ity to learn to use all instructional 
materials skilfully. 

Both ‘bright and dull pupils learn 
from audio-visual materials. You can 
be assured that audio-visual mate- 
rials will be effective with all levels 
of intellectual ability. The amount 
learned, however, is usually directly 
related to the intelligence of the pu- 
pil. The more a pupil knows about 
a subject, the more he can learn from 
instructional material on the subject. 
The effect of audio-visual materials 
is particularly noticeable with dull 
pupils, because they respond to this 


Dr. Allen is assistant professor of educa- 
tion and coordinator of audio-visual 
services, San Diego State College, San 
Diego, California. 
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kind of stimulation altho they may 
fail to profit much from books and 
other verbal materials. 

Audio-visual materials are inter- 
esting. If it is true that pupils learn 
better from materials in which they 
are interested, it is then clear that 
audio-visual materials have an im- 
mediate advantage over less stimulat- 
ing materials. The teacher can use 
this interest to enrich teaching and 
to lead the class to greater learning. 

Audio-visual materials influence 
the attitudes of children. Probably 
the two most effective audio-visual 
materials for changing attitudes are 
the theatrical motion picture and 
the entertainment radio. However, 
most attitudes have been many years 
in forming and are well established ; 
a short film or radio program cannot 
be expected to make great changes. 

‘There is some evidence that audio- 
visual materials are most effective in 
changing attitudes when they at- 
tempt to redirect existing beliefs and 
drives, not oppose them directly. The 
research suggests to the teacher that 
the changing of attitudes is a long- 
term affair and must be carried on 
with a variety of technics. 


Vethods 


Studies with regard to methods of 
using audio-visual materials indicate 
that in general the following conclu- 
sions are justified: 

The use of a variety of teaching 
materials will lead to greater learn- 
ing. Research shows clearly that chil- 
dren learn best when they receive a 
double exposure of instructional ma- 
terials and technics. For example, 
much more is learned in a particular 
subject when both films and books 
are used as tools for teaching than 
when only one type of teaching ma- 
terial is used. The teacher must know 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
each kind of instructional material 
so the right tool can be used at the 
right time. 

There is some evidence that films 
are excellent for the initiating of a 


study, that many kinds of materials 
should be used during the develop- 
ing of the unit, and that student- 
produced materials are effective as 
summaries or conclusions. There is 
no one best kind of instructional 
material for all teaching situations. 
Introductions to films by _ the 
teacher and other types of class 
preparation increase learning from 
films. When the teacher prepares the 
class for the film by asking questions 
to be answered, reviewing difficult 
words from the film, and using a 
study guide in anticipation of the 
film, pupils learn a great deal more 
from the film than 
preparation is made. 
Showing the film a second time 
will increase the learning. Almost as 
effective as class preparation is the 
showing of the film a second time. 
This technic utilizes the learning 
principles of practice and repetition. 
Student participation increases 
learning with audio-visual materials. 
When the pupil can relate himself 
to the subject being presented and 
can participate during or after the 
presentation of the material, he will 
learn more. This fact has been dem- 
onstrated in research with films, film- 
strips, and still pictures. It is, there- 
fore, best to use audio-visual mate- 
rials in an active way—not limit them 
to passive audience situations. 
Audio-visual materials should usu- 
ally be used in class rather than in 
the auditorium. The classroom, not 
the auditorium, is the normal teach- 
ing environment, and research shows 
that audio-visual materials can be 
more effectively taught when they are 
used as a part of classroom instruc- 
tion. When pupils are taken to the 
auditorium for a film, they usually 
treat the showing as entertainment. 
However, in some circumstances it is 
desirable to use 


when no such 


audio-visual mate- 
rials to reach large groups of pupils 
quickly and effectively. 


A New Dynamic 


We still have many unanswered 
problems. We have a great deal to 
learn about the ways of producing 
and using instructional materials 
and are challenging our own findings 
daily. It is clear, however, that audio- 
visual materials have brought a new 
dynamic to classroom instruction and 
that research is verifying the great 
influence of audio-visual materials 
on educational method. + 
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The Arts Provide Needed Values 


in preventing the disintegrating 


ID you ever stop to think that 
our highschool students have 
never really known “normal times’’? 
hey have always lived in a state of 
emergency. They were born in the 
Great Depression, were children dur- 
ing World War II, and are now liv- 
ing with the tensions of the Cold 
War. 
What has been the effect of these 
stresses and strains on our young 


people: How have the schools re- 
sponded to these emergencies? Have 
the schools equipped our youth to 
face the times? 

I think that in general our schools 
have done an excellent job in meet- 
ing the needs of the times. We have 
turned out individuals with the re- 
quired skills. In response to the de- 
mand for technicians, for example, 
schools have stepped up training in 
mathematics and science. Particular- 
lv on the material level, we have done 
a good job of meeting the needs of 
our unsettled times. 


Inner Needs 


gut providing young people with 
skills for special situations is just 


‘part of the task of equipping them 


for the times. There is a host of inner 
needs of individuals that must be 
met. The uncertainties and insecuri- 
ties of the present period are particu- 
larly hard on the personalities of 
young people. 

Young personalities seem to have 
been strained by the cumulative ef- 
fect of our ever-increasing mecha- 
nization. Altho relieving us of con- 
siderable drudgery, the machine is 
taking away much of the dignity of 
labor and is dehumanizing and de- 
sensitizing our lives. With mass _ pro- 
duction, an individual is no longer 
the craftsman with pride in the crea- 
tion of a complete article. Instead, 
he feels he bears the same relation to 
the finished article that a cog does to 
a machine: he feels he is an anony- 
mous, small, and isolated fragment 
in the total complex. 

Materialism, that handmaiden of 
technology, is further depersonaliz- 


Dr. Ziegfeld is head of the Department 
of Fine and Industrial Arts, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 
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effects of present conditions. 


ing our culture by placing values on 
the objective rather than the subjec- 
tive, on things rather than feelings. 

As educators, it is our responsi- 
bility to provide young people with 
more than skills appropriate for the 
times. We must provide them with 
experiences that will enable them to 
withstand the disintegrating effects 
of present conditions. In a world 
which devalues the individual, great- 
er emphasis must be placed on de- 
veloping people who have confidence 
in themselves as individuals of worth 
and integrity. Our only hope of 
maintaining a civilization worthy of 
the name lies in the cultivation of 
emotional depth and maturity which 
can bring our culture back into bal- 
ance and overcome the present over- 
emphasis on the technological and 
the materialistic. 


irt. Music, and Dramatics 


Of all the areas in our school pro- 
grams, the arts are best able to pro- 
vide these needed values. A child— 
thru creative expression in art, mu- 
sic, and dramatics—is able to give 
meaning to his experiences. His con- 
tacts with people and with nature 
are deepened and intensified. 

I believe that in no other area of 
instruction is the child so able to be 
himself. He asserts himself as an in- 
dividual of importance, of integrity, 
of uniqueness. Thru the process of 
creation he makes discoveries about 
himself and his world and thereby 
grows in depth and maturity. Difh- 
culties which beset him can often be 
resolved as his own relation to them 
becomes clear. 

However, the arts cannot serve 
these vital functions unless young 
people are able to engage in creative 
expression which grows out of their 
deeply felt experiences. The need for 
clarification and expression which 
exists in all people, and especially in 
children, must be used by teachers as 
bases for activities. 


EDWIN ZIEGFELD 


Drawing pictures of Dutch wind- 
mills will do little to deepen the ap- 
preciations of a child just becoming 
conscious of his own environment; a 
dramatization of medieval life will 
not help an adolescent solve his ur- 
gent problems of social adjustment. 
The arts can be used to illuminate 
other areas of the school program, 
but this is only one of their roles, 
and, in terms of the development of 
the individual, a minor one. 

Their chief role is to help a person 
discover himself and develop confi- 
dence as a unique personality able to 
withstand the powerful forces which 
frustrate him and depreciate his 
value. 


Wholesome Development 

It is being discovered all over the 
world that children—and adults—are 
responding to creative Opportunities 
in the arts with an almost fierce in- 
tensity. They are engaging in activi- 
ties which develop the individual. 
They are demanding those activities 
which make them whole. 

Individuality and integration are 
two of the basic characteristics of 
creative activity. Thru it an individ- 
ual clarifies his world and his rela- 
tion to it. His experiences are deep- 
ened, intensified, and unified, and— 
most important—their meanings are 
made uniquely his own. Thru deal- 
ing with things of the senses, he him- 
self becomes sensitive and emotion- 
ally mature with an appreciation of 
human values and the feelings of 
other people. 

The arts in education, then, are no 
longer merely pleasant and super- 
ficial pastimes. The arts are activities 
which are essential in our present 
world if we are to maintain our 
dignity and integrity, our wholeness 
and stability. + 
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HEALTH AND SAFETY 


WHOLESOME RECREATION 
COMPETENT DEVOTED TEACHERS 
ADEQUATE SCHOOL FACILITIES 
ENRICHED CURRICULUMS 
SYSTEMATIC GUIDANCE 


EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS! 


Designed for your bulletinboard, this poster is a reproduc- inch charts, called “The NEA at Work,” can be obtained 
tion of one of the 16 large colored charts prepared by by local leaders from their state education association or 
the NEA to help state and local leaders interpret the NEA, NEA state director. Another chart in the series will be 
its purposes, scope, and influence. A set of the 22x29 reproduced in The Journal next month. 
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xDER publications of the NEA and its 

( departments from the Association at 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Cash must accompany orders for SI o1 less. 
Unless otherwise indicated, obtain govern- 
ment publications from the Superintendent 
of Documents [Supt Doc.], Washington 25, 
D. C. Make money order or check out to 
the Superintendent of Documents; do not 


send stamps. 
Attacks on Schools 


American Education Under Fire by Ernest 
O. Melby. Motives and powers behind re- 
cent attacks on public education; how to 
meet the charges. Freedom Pamphlet. 1951. 
i$p. 25¢. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith, 212 5th Ave., New York 10. 


Civil Defense 


Handbook of Emergency Defense Activi- 
ties. Guide to federal agencies all or part of 
whose functions are devoted to mobilization 
or to other related phases of the defense pro- 
gram. Oct. 1951-Mar. 1952. 119p. 30¢. Quan- 
tity discounts. Supt Doc. 


For the Classroom 


A Century of Books. How more than 100 
famous books of the past century were 
judged by contemporary critics as seen by 
their reviews. Supplement reprint. 1951. 
i7p. 25¢. Promotion Department, the New 
York Times, Times Square, New York 18. 


Colds Aren’t Trivial by Donald B. Arm- 
strong, M.D. Seriousness of colds, facts about 
them, and suggestions for their prevention 
and treatment. For a free copy send stamped, 
selfaddressed envelop to Section 10, NEA 
JouRNAL, NEA. Additional copies, 2¢ each. 
No order will be accepted for less than 25 


copies. 


Developing Discussion in School and Com- 
munity. Technics and suggestions for use in 
planning effective discussion programs in 
classroom or community. 1951. 32p. Free to 
teachers and administrators. Junior Town 
Meeting League, 400 S. Front St., Columbus 
15, Ohio, 


Discipline for Freedom. Bulletin com- 
posed of articles reprinted from the Sep- 
tember 1950 and the January 1951 issues 
of Childhood Education on the subject of 
discipline. 40p. 50¢. Assn for Childhood Ed- 
ucation Internatl, 1200 15th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C, 


School-Lunch Management by Margaret 
8. Dreisbach and Elizabeth Handy. The 
school-lunch program in relation to nutri- 
tive value, cost, and acceptance of foods 
served. Includes 30 questions for evaluation 
of school-lunch programs, PA-114. 1951. 39p. 
Single copies, free; supply limited. Office of 


9 
“ 


nexpensive 


Information, US Dept of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Helping Children Talk Better by C. Van 
Riper. Practical helps for preventing speech 
defects in children. 1951. 49p. 40¢. Quan- 
tity discounts. Science Research Associates, 
57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10. 


How to Make It. Bibliography of free and 
expensive materials for arts and crafts at 
all grade levels, compiled by Emma Staudte. 
Mimeo. 1951. 24p. 50¢. Curriculum Labora- 
tory, Teachers College, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 22. 


Official Guidebook and Map of Colonial 
Williamsburg. Guidebook for those antici- 
pating @ visit to Williamsburg. Also useful 
in social-studies classes. 1951. 96p. 50¢ paper; 
S1 cloth. Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 


Poster: The Americas and Their Capitals. 
Picture-poster of the countries in the West- 
ern Hemisphere: Available in either English 
or Spanish. Free. Pan American Union, 17th 
St. and Constitution Ave. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


First Book of Feltcraft. Directions for 
making gifts, toys, novelties with felt. 1951. 
3lp. 50¢. Fun with Felt Corporation, 215 
Middle Neck Rd., Great Neck, N.Y. 


Sources of Free Pictures by Bruce Miller. 
Sources of free pictures, useful in the class- 
room, Classified by topics. 1951 ed. 27p. 50¢. 
Order from Bruce Miller, Box 369, River- 
side, Calif. 


Using Periodicals by Ruth Mary Weeks 
and committee. Describes procedures for 
evaluating and using magazines and news- 
papers. 1950. 1ll4p. 60¢. Natl Council of 
‘Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th St., Chi- 


cago 21. 


What About Phonics? by Alvina Treut 
Burrows. What research says about the place 
of phonics in reading. 1951. 24p. 75¢. Assn 
for Childhood Education Internatl, 1200 
15th St. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


1952 Annotated List of Phonograph Rec- 
ords, Warren S. Freeman, editor-in-chief. 
About 1000 listings of selected recordings, 
annotated and arranged by subject areas 
and grade group, kindergarten thru grade 
12. Rev. 48p. 10¢. Children’s Reading Serv- 
ice, 106 Beekman St., New York 38. 


Group Dynamics 


Leadership and Participation in Large 
Group Meetings. Reprint of two articles, 
“Leading the Large Meeting” by Leland P. 
Bradford, and “Improving Large Group 


Meetings” by Leland P. Bradford and Ste- 
phen M. Corey. Group dynamics applied to 
the large audience. Reprinted from Adult 
Education Bulletin. Bulletin No. 4, 1951. 
17p. 50¢. Quantity discounts. NEA. 


International 


Making Western Europe Defensible by 
Theodore Geiger and H. van B. Cleveland. 
Appraisal of the effectiveness of US policy 
in western Europe, prepared for the NPA 
Committee on International Policy. Plan- 
ning Pamphlets No. 74. 1951. 87p. Sl. Natl 
Planning Assn, 800 21st St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


PL 65 Foreign Relations of the United 
States. Bibliography of State Department 
publications relating to US foreign relations. 
1951. 26p. Free. Supt Doc. 


United Nations 


The UN: How and When It Works by 
Peter Kihss. A reporter’s report on the UN, 
how it operates, its accomplishments, limi- 
tations, and how it can be improved. Head- 
line Series No. 88. 1951. 63p. 35¢. Foreign 
Policy Assn, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. 


School Improvement 


Good Schools for Children. Publication of 
the Southern’ Association’s Cooperative 
Study in Elementary Education. Standards, 
qualities, characteristics of good elementary 
schools. 1951. 2lp. 15¢. Quantity discounts. 
Commission on Curricular Problems and 
Research, Southern Assn of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 316 Peachtree St. N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


How Can We Help Get Better Schools? 
Question-and-answer approach to the or- 
ganization and functioning of citizens’ com- 
mittees for the improvement of public 
schools. 55p. Single copy, free; additional 
copies, 15¢ each. Natl Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, 2 W. 45th St., New 
York 19. 


Keystones of Good Staff Relationships by 
Elisworth Tompkins. Twelve suggestions for 
the improvement of staff relationships in 
large highschools. Misc. No. 13, 1951, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Office of Education. 
l6p. 15¢. Supt Doc. 


School Study Councils 


School Study Councils at Work. Report of 
the first national conference of school study- 
council leaders edited by Richard C. Lons- 
dale and Darrol E. Robinson. The school 
study-council movement, its activities and 
problems. 1950. 88p. $1. Central New York 
School Study Council, 219 Slocum Hall, Col- 
lege Place, Syracuse 10, N.Y. 


Student Teaching 


Handbook on Student Teaching in Math- 
ematics for Student Teachers and Their 
Supervisors by W. D. Reeve and Homer 
Howard. Principles, purposes, and issues in 
the teaching of mathematics of particular 
importance to the beginning teacher. Re- 
printed from the March 1947 issue of The 
Mathematics Teacher. 34p. Single copies, 
15¢; 10 or more, 10¢ each. Natl Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, NEA. 
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Verger of Classroom Teacher and 
Secondary Teacher Depart- 
ments Proposed 

For nearly three years discussions 
have been held between the officers of 
these two departments with regard to 
a merger which would strengthen the 
work of these two groups in one com- 
bined organization. 

\s a result, the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, at its meeting in San 
Francisco last summer, invited the De- 
partment of Secondary 
merge with it. 

Pursuant to this invitation, the De- 
partment of Secondary Teachers, by 
unanimous vote on July 2, 1951, passed 
a resolution serving notice to the NEA 
Representative Assembly of the intent to 
merge and calling upon the Assembly 
to approve officially the proposal at 
Detroit at the 1952 NEA convention. 

Officers of the two departments met at 
Thanksgiving time in Washington to 
work out details of the plan for merging. 
The aim is to coordinate the work of 
classroom 


Teachers to 


teachers on the elementary 
level in the NEA more 


effectively than ever before. 


and secondary 


Teacher Education Report 

The 
Service is the official report of the Na- 
tional Conference on the 
Growth of 


Teaching Profession Grows in 
Professional 
Teachers in Service held at 
the University of New Hampshire June 
29-July 2, 1949. 

The volume deliberations 
and recommendations of 25 groups. It 
deals with all major aspects of inservice 
education under four broad topics: co- 
operative planning for inservice growth, 
significant areas of professional growth, 
significant areas of personal and group 
growth, and resources for inservice edu- 
cation. $1. Quantity discounts. Order 
from National Commission on 
Education 
NEA. 


contains 


leacher 
and Professional Standards, 


German Translation 


Education for Group Understanding 
is the title of the German translation 
and adaptation of From Sea to Shining 
Sea, the report of AASA’s Commission 
on Intergroup Education published in 
1947 and now out of print. 

Anton Fingerle, superintendent of 
schools in Munich, took the lead in 
having the German translation printed. 
Dr. Fingerle was one of a group of Ger- 
man educators brought to the United 
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States in 1948 by the NEA under a 
visitor's grant from the Rockefeller 


Foundation. 


Preservice-Education Booklet 

Teachers for Today’s Schools, a new 
and basic approach to preservice educa- 
tion of teachers, was prepared by Laura 
Zirbes of Ohio State University at the 
request of the executive committee of 
the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. The 81-page 
pamphlet develops what the author calls 
an evaluative approach to preservice 
education of teachers. $1.25. Order from 


ASCD, NEA. 


Public Relations 
THREE new publications have been 
prepared by the National School Public- 
Relations Association, an NEA depart- 
ment, for use with /t Starts in the Class- 
room, the public-relations handbook for 


classroom teachers published by NSPRA 

in June 1951. New pamphlets are: 
Study This four-page bulle- 

tin includes 33 discussion topics and 


Guide. 


other suggestions for use by teacher 
groups in their study of Jt Starts in the 
Classroom. 25 copies for $1. 


Dramatic Skit. An imaginary discus- 
sion among a group of eight teachers 
which dramatizes public relations in 
the classroom. Set of 10 
scripts, 25¢. 

Timetable. 


eight-page 


This suggested procedure 
for presenting a public-relations hand- 
book to teacher groups includes a time- 
table for three meetings and a question- 
naire. 25 copies for $1. 

\ single copy of each of the above 
publications and a folder describing the 
handbook [price $1] are available free 


from NSPRA, NEA. 


Classroom-Teacher Report 


The Official Report of the NEA De- 
partment of Teachers for 
1950-51 is available. It contains 
reports of the department officers and 
committees, 


Classroom 
now 
names of committee mem- 
bers and advisory-council members for 
the past year, the platform of the de- 
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Travel Division Honors Mexican Friends 





In 1946 the NEA 
Division established 
service to Mexico. 


Travel Service 
its summer tour 
his is now one of 
the division’s 12 tours to various parts 
of the world. A committee of Mexican 
educators was created to arrange oppor- 
tunities for friendly companionship be- 
tween American and Mexican teachers 
and to provide programs interpreting 
Mexican life and customs to visiting 
teachers from the US. 

In October 1951, the NEA honored 
the committee members for five years of 
meritorious service in promoting Mexi- 


can- American friendship. Pictured 
above at the Mexico City ceremony are 
[left to right] Paul H. Kinsel, director 
of the Travel Service Division; Lic. 
Manuel Gual Vidal, Mexican minister 
of education; and Dolores T. de Llano, 
chairman of the Committee of the NEA 
Travel Division in Mexico. 

Others present for the occasion in- 
cluded the other members of the Mexi- 
can committee, high-ranking represent- 
ative of the Mexican Ministry of Edu- 
cation, and the US cultural attaché for 
Mexico. 





The New Year 

1 song for the Old, 

While its knell ts tolled 
And its parting moments fly! 

But a song and a cheer 

For the glad New Year, 
While we watch the Old Year die! 

Oh, its grief and pain 

Ne’en can 
And its 

But what joy untold 

Doth the New Year hold, 
And what hopes within it sleep! 


come again, 


care lies buried deep, 


A song for the Old, 
While its knell ts tolled, 
And the friends it gave so true! 
But, with hearts of glee, 

Let us merrily 

Welcome the bright, bright New! 
For the height we gained, 
For the good attained, 

We will not the Old despise; 
But a joy more sweet, 
Making life complete, 

In the golden New Year lies. 


A song for the Old, 
While its knell is tolled! 
With a grander, broader zeal 
And a forward view, 
Let us greet the New, 
Heart and purpose ever leal! 
Let the ills we mei, 
And the sad regret, 
With the Old be buried deep; 
For what joy untold 
Doth the New Year hold, 
And what hopes within it sleep! 
—GEORGE COOPER 


Local-Association Newspaper 


LIKE local associations, the 
Crawford County Association, Cochran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, was handicapped by 
lack of a publication to keep members 
fully informed. This fall when the yearly 
county institute was staged, the group 
launched the Crawford County Teach- 
ers Correspondent, which followed the 
format of a four-page newspaper. It in- 
cluded the institute program, an organi- 
zation directory of committees, and the 
text of the constitution. 


many 


Teachers Day at State Fair 


ALABAMA’S school teachers were honor 
guests on October 1, opening day of the 
Alabama State Fair. Each county in the 
state was invited to name its “teacher 
who had given the greatest number of 
years to the service of youth.” The 
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teachers so chosen were guests of the 
Alabama State Fair Authority whiie in 
Birmingham, with hotel accommodations 


and meals furnished them. 


Timotuy was a talented youth, al- 
tho as his English teacher | must con- 
fess that the mark I gave him at the 
end of each of the first two marking 
periods did not in any way reflect his 
inherent ability. 

In the comments I penned on his 
report card, opinions were expressed 
concerning his indiiference, his unco- 
operative attitude, and his lack of ef- 
fort. When Tim’s second report was 
returned to me, I noticed that Tim’s 
father had written in the space re- 
served for parents’ reactions the pithy 
comment, “I am dissatisfied, too.” 

But the situation changed markedly 
in February. By chance I learned that 
‘Tim was interested in tennis. I asked 
him to stay after school, and in the 
conversation I mentioned some of the 
major tournaments I had seen. 

Because of his interest, I invited 
him to my home on a Saturday after- 
noon to meet my eldest son, who had 
acquired some prominence as a local 
netster. When Tim left my home, af- 
ter a demonstration of tennis strokes, 
he took with him a half-dozen books 
on court technics and strategy. 

Frequently thereafter he stayed af- 
ter school to talk to me about his read- 


Not only did these teachers see the 
fair, but a special program paid tribute 
to them. 

“Too long have the classroom teachers 
of our great state been overlooked in 
telling the world of Alabama’s accom- 
plishments,” R. M. McIntosh, fair man- 
ager, said. ““The men and women who 
labor in the classrooms of our schools, in 
cities, towns, at crossroads, and in lonely 
schoolhouses in rural areas, are molders 
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DRAWING BY DE GRAFFENRIED LIST 


ing. He developed an eagerness to 
give expository talks to his classmates 
on his hobby. He wrote several papers 
on tennis ethics and the lessons taught 
by the lives of great net stars. His pa- 
per on tennis ethics he must have re- 
written at least a dozen times before 
it was accepted by the school literary 
magazine. 

I believe no one in the class read or 
wrote more than he did during the 
next six weeks. His classmates ob- 
tained a liberal education in the ro- 
mance of tennis. 

When I totaled his grades for his 
next report card, I was surprised to 
see the great advances he had made in 
his knowledge of and skill in English. 
When I inscribed his mark on his 
card, I wrote: 

“Timothy has made rapid advances 
recently as a student, and | congratu- 
late him.” 

Back came the father’s response. 
“You give my son too much credit, 
sir. It is you who should be congratu- 
lated, for the rapid advances you have 
made recently as a teacher.” 

—THOMAS E. ROBINSON, superinten- 
dent of schools, Mercer County, New 


Jersey. 
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Alert teachers know the value of nutrition and 
health education. They know it is in the lower 


gtades that habits are formed which last on into 
adult life. 


And you can see results of such a program 
almost at once! Classes on food are lively and 
interesting . . . it’s a subject which your boys and 
girls will like to study. It’s an important part of 
their lives. Then, too, as you see the results mir- 
rored in improved eating habits, you also 
see the reflection in more responsive minds. 
Healthy pupils actually sparkle. 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Time to Check Food Habits 


The start of a new year is a good time to take a 
new look at the eating habits of your pupils. . . 
and put more emphasis on the study of food. The 
booklet, ‘My Guide” tells about one elementary 
teacher's program. It may help you. Fill in and 
mail the coupon below for your free copy. 





Wheat Flour Institute, Dept. NEA-1, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


in: (Please check) 
0 Elementary grades 00 Junior High 0 High School 


free teaching aids and nutrition materials. 


NAME 


SCHOOL ADDRESS 


CITY AND ZONE STATE 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of ““My Guide,” which gives sug- 
gestions for organizing a nutrition education program. I am a teacher 


(C0 Please send me the ‘Teaching Materials’ leaflet describing other 













Where 1s Nutrition Now 


Beng Taught m the 
Public Schools2 


You will find the answer to this interesting educational 
question and many others on this subject in a recent 
survey made by Elmo Roper, well-known research con- 
sultant. It’s titled, ‘A Study of the Teaching of Nutrition 
in the Public Schools.’’ Do you know in connection with 
what subject or courses nutrition is most often taught in 
grade school, junior high, and high school? 

As a service to teachers and principals, the Cereal 
Institute has prepared an illustrated, 48-page chart study 
answering the above questions. It also indicates the 
nature and extent of teaching nutrition in public schools 
today and the importance being 
attached to this teaching in vari- 
ous schools. The Cereal Institute 
will be pleased to send you a 
FREE copy of the chart study 





booklet upon your written request. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL ENDEAVOR DEVOTED TO THE BETTERMENT OF NATIONAL NUTRITION 


We Place You in the Better Positions 
in Public Schools & Colleges in 
U.S.A. Largest in the West. Un- 
excelled Service. 


—— — 
— 


Oe eg 
ODAVKITT TEACHERS 
v2 Cy th oe a 


410 U.S.NaT. Bann Bioc DENVER.COLC 


1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


“ 9n the of the Sum “ 


SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

CLINTON If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 

Member—N.A.T.A. 33rd Year 706 South Fourth Street 








Clinton, Iowa 





28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


1S NATIONWIDE. Member N.A.T.A. 








TEACHERS AGENCY The picture in education is changing this year. 


Because of the draft, educators are waiting to 
make some of their plans. You will find that, 
wherever educators are needed, OUR SERVICE 


FOUR CORNERS 
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of the young people of our great state.” 

Phe Birmingham Classroom Teachers 
Association served as joint hosts with the 
Fair Authority. 


AAUW President 


Susan B. Riley is 
the new national 
president of the 
American  Associa- 
tion of University 
Women. Dr. Riley 
is professor of Eng- 
lish at the George 
Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 





Reading Clinic at Temple University 

Femple University will hold its Ninth 
Annual Reading Institute January 28- 
February 1, 1952. “Prevention and cor- 
rection of reading difficulties” is the 
theme. For a copy of the program and 
other information regarding the institute 
write to Emmett Albert Betts, director, 
the Reading Clinic, Temple University, 
Broad and Montgomery Ave., Philadel- 
phia 22. 


March of Dimes 


BrecaAusE the March of Dimes has not 
kept pace with the march of polio, the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis is extending its 1952 drive from two 
weeks to four. The campaign will be 
held January 2-31. 


School News Letter 

A “News LETTER” sent to the homes of 
pupils every six weeks is part of the pro- 
gram of the Bexley City, Ohio, public 
school system for keeping its patrons 
informed on school developments. The 
letter carries information concerning 
curriculum changes, new personnel, new 


projects, financial data, and other signifi- 


cant items. 


The Teacher 
Lord, who am I to teach the way 


To little children day by day, 
So prone myself to go astray? 


I teach them knowledge, but I know 
How faint they flicker and how low 
The candles of my knowledge glow. 


I teach them love for all mankind 
And all God’s creatures; but I find 
My love comes lagging far behind. 


Lord, if their guide I still must be, 
Oh, let the little children see 
The teacher leaning hard on thee! 


—LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL 
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partment adopted at the Pittsburgh 
convention in 1944, resolutions adopted 
at the San Francisco convention in 1951, 
and a list of department publications. 

For copies write to the Department 
of Classroom Teachers, NEA. No charge. 


Secondary Principals 


Tue National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals has issued Plan- 
ning for American Youth, a newly re- 
vised, 64-page summary of a_ proposed 
educational program for youth of sec- 
ondary-school age. It is based on the 
Educational Policies Commission’s pub- 
lication, Education for All) American 
Youth. 50¢. Quantity discounts. Order 
from NASSP, NEA. 


A Further Look 


All Youth, 
first published in 1944 by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the NEA 
and AASA, will appear in a new revised 
edition early in 1952, according to Wil- 
liam G. Carr, secretary of the commis- 
sion. The original book—which first in- 
troduced the school systems of 
ville,” 


Education for fimerican 


“Farm- 
“American City,” and the “State 
of Columbia” to education— 
has been revised thruout, and three new 
chapters have been added. 

The work of revision was carried out 
by a special committee of California edu- 
cators, all of whom were associated with 
the preparation of the original book and 
most of are former members of 
the commission. Chairman of the special 
committee was Francis L. Bacon, profes- 
sor of education, University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. 

The new volume will be entitled Edu- 
cation for All American Youth: A Fur- 
ther Look. $2. EPC. NEA. 


American 


whom 


NABTTI Annual Convention 


Pur 1952 Convention of the National 
\ssociation of Business Teacher-Train- 
ing Institutions, a division of the United 
Business Education Association, will be 
held in Chicago, February 22-23. Theme 
of the convention is “Contributions of 
Teacher-Training Institutionsto the Pro- 
fessional Growth of Teachers.” For fur- 
ther information write to UBEA, NEA. 


Photo Credits for NEA 
Departments Directory 
[See pages 45-48.] 
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QUESTION-OF-THE-MONTH: 


Can the school program be planned so as to 


remove the need for homework? 


Each month on these pages we will pose questions. 
Answens of about 100 are invited. Some 
will be published in future issues of THe JouRNAL. 


words 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


Sources of 
Free Pictures 


Here’s welcome listings 


for teachers and librarians 


Sources of Free Pictures, just printed, 
include such curriculum materials as 
pictures, maps, charts, exhibits, posters. Bruce Miller, compiler, is Supt. 
Schools, Riverside, California. He 


began this compilation of source lists 


These are useful either to cumula- 
tive development of units of work or 
to enrich and supplement traditional as a practical hobby when faced with 


courses of study. Also helps the problem of getting picture aids 





schools and teachers outside a limited school-budget. 

build their own visual ; 

: In any source list, Mr. Miller knows, 

educational files. ayer ; : 
it is impossible to include all types of 


Subjects are arranged free pictures. And, while each source 





alphabetically. To give P is verified, a manu- 
I ) ~€ Some of the Subjects 


which are Listed 


Africa* Aluminum ©@US ¥ , ‘ one 

b S PX ra trade or vovern- 
Animals °* Birds (© 4A, = : 
Butterflies * Cater- “7 qa ~ Ament bureau might 


pillars * Chocolate 
Conservation * Dairy 
Products * Frogs * Gar- 
dening * Interior Deco- 
rating * Jet Planes 
Mexico * Oranges * Rep- 
tiles * Rubber * Sea Life 
Textiles * Weather 












you the scope, see box facturer, travel 
} pe, , 3 


right. Here are subjects 









>, 


appearing just under “A 


Agriculture, Air, Airplanes, run out of certain 





Alaska, Aluminum, Amphibi- pieces. So tell what you 
ans, Animals, Antarctic, Ants, . . 
: i are making of the pictures 
Aquarium, Arabia, Art, As- en 
— ‘ R SC: eo 
tronomy, Atomic Energy, so that substitutes can be 
Atoms, Australia, Automobiles. sent when necessary. 
If you are further interested—This 28-page booklet SOURCES OF PREE PICTURES by BRUCE 


MILLER, Supt. Schools, Riverside, Cal., 50¢ postpaid. Write to BOX 369, RIVERSIDE, CAL, 


Millions daily chew WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM because ll 
it refreshes taste and keeps mouth and throat cool wriGteY Ss 
and comfortable. Too, the long-lasting delicious 
flavor is such a satisfying treat. Just try it sometime. 
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There is a 
better way 


om ictelas 
spelling! 





spelling program po 
tion is, just how can yo 

There is something n 
teaching of spelling. It is no 
lution in teaching method. I 
increase in efficiency rather tha 
change in direction, based uf 
years of patient perfection of accep 
teaching methods and of a new re 
ognition of the intimate relationship 
between reading and spelling skills” 

It offers every child more help in 
learning to spell than was possible 
just two short years ago! 


It is more INDIVIDUAL, providing 
for each child's unique needs. 


It is more PENETRATING, giving 
greater insight into the principles 
of word construction. 


It is more FUNCTIONAL, building 
with greater sureness specific 
spelling skills. 





The new 


GOALS in 
SPELLING 


by Lambader, Kottmeyer and Wickey 


If you want a spelling text that 
contributes more to your program 
for developing spelling skill, clip 
the coupon below. We will send 
you a complete analysis of the 
Goals in Spelling program. This 
study shows you precisely how, 
the new approach to spellin 
works. You can judge for yoursefi 
what your school can gain throw 
its use. Of course, you wi 
placed under no obligatio 


WEBSTER PUBLIS 
ST. LOUIS 3 


Webster Publishing Company 

St. Lovis 3, Missouri 

If there is a better way to teach spelling, 
I want to know about it. Please send me 
your analysis of the new Goals in Speil- 
ing program. 

NAME 

POSITION 

a ee ee eee 
EE a ee 
CITY 


ZONE 





STATE 









































Man’s Fears 


Understanding Fear in Ourselves and 
Others by Bonaro W. Overstreet. Here 
is a book based on modern psychology 
which examines the emotional roots of 
fear. It thereby helps readers to under- 
stand, master, and cast out the fears that 
so often cripple our daily lives. 

Mrs. Overstreet is concerned not with 
the fears that are natural responses to 
danger, but with the unconscious fears 
that stem from emotional insecurity— 
the emotional barriers that alienate not 
only an individual from himself and 
others, but group from group and nation 
from nation. The author identifies these 
irrational fears and explains how they 
distort the individual’s responses to 
others. She explains what the layman 
can do about these fears, how he can 
encourage others toward selfconfidence 
and emotional maturity. 1951. 246p. $3. 
Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16. 


Fear of Freedom 


Crisis in Freedom: The Alien and Se- 
dition Acts by John C. Miller is a study 
of the critical years between 1798 and 
1800 when the Federalists, under cover 
of a war-emergency program, secured 
the passage of the Alien and Sedition 


eee a ee 






* SPONSORS 


SCHOOL 
TOURS 


PROTECT YOUR GROUP 


WITH OUR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
ILLNESS AND ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


Hundreds of travel groups 
have been insured under this 
policy. It is designed to meet 
your needs. 


Write Today for Details— 
No Obligation 


BROTHERHOOD 


230 E. BERRY STREET 


TN Z| 


MUTUAL LIFE 


laws in order to proscribe their politi- 
cal enemies, the Republicans, as enemies 


of the country. Forgetting his earlier 
pronouncements on the virtues of Con- 
stitutional liberties, John Adams signed 
the bills. 

The events and issues which led to 
the Alien and Sedition Acts furnish sig- 
nificant reading for today. 1951. 253p. 
$3.50. Little. Brown, and Co., 
t., Boston 6. 


34 Beacon 


Biography 


Marse Henry by Isaac F. Marcosson is 
the biography of Henry Watterson, edi- 
tor of The Courier-Journal of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, from 1868 to 1918. Con- 
temporary of Horace Greeley, ‘Marse 
Henry” influenced three generations of 
Americans. According to Arthur Krock, 
who writes the foreword of the biog- 
raphy, no journalist, before or since, has 
left so great an imprint on the pages of 
American history as has Watterson, the 
“last of the great personal journalists.” 
1951. 269p. $4. Dodd, Mead, and Co., 
432 4th Ave., New York 16. 

Big Hugh, the Father of Soil Conser- 
vation by Wellington Brink, with a pref- 
ace by Louis Bromfield. Biography of the 
man who led the fight for the passage 
of the first soil-conservation act in this 
country and who became chief of the 





e Maximum Benefits for All 
e Prompt Courteous Service 
e Very Low Cost 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 
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Soil-Conservation Service. 1951. 167p. 
$2.75. Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New 
York 1%. 


How To Live Intelligently 


On Being Intelligent by Ashley Mont- 
agu provides something of a mental 
X-ray that enables the individual to 
know when he is acting out of prejudice, 
how to weigh what he is told and what 
he reads, how to deal with the salesmen 
of spurious ideas, how to go about get- 
ting what one is entitled to as a human- 
being, when to express emotions and 
when to control them, how to make the 
most of one’s spiritual drive—in brief, 
how to live intelligently. 1951. 236p. 
$2.95. Henry Schuman, Inc., 20 E. 70th 
St., New York 21. 


Economics 


Financing Defense by Albert G. Hart 
and E. Cary assisted by H. F. 
Rasmussen, is the second in a series of 
wentieth-Century Fund reports on how 
to protect and maintain the civilian 
economy in a period of defense mobili- 
zation. 


Brown, 


The present volume concentrates on 
budget measures to finance the defense 
program and yet infla- 
federal 
the 
without 


economy. 


serious 
which 
increased to 


avoid a 
tion—the various ways in 
be 


revenues Can meet 


necessary costs of mobilization 
damage to the American 

The book concludes .with policy. rec- 
ommendations by the Committee on 
Economic Stabilization. 1951. 161p. $2. 
Twentieth-Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18. 


Natural History 


This Fascinating Animal World by 
Alan Devoe. One of the country’s well- 
known naturalists answers the questions 
about animal life that people most fre- 
quently ask. Particularly good for use in 
the classroom. 1951. 303p. $3.75. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. 


White-House Conference Report 


Proceedings of the Midcentury White- 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth, Edward A. Richards, general edi- 
tor. Report of the 1950 White-House 
Conference on Children and Youth. In- 
cludes background of the conference, 
selected addresses, technical papers, sum- 
maries of the panels and work groups. 
1951. 363p. $4; pa $2. Health Publica- 
tions Institute, 216 N. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Dawson Street, 
Uprooted People 


The Uprooted by Oscar Handlin is a 
study of the meaning of immigration, 
the social and personal implications of 
separation from the old cultures and in- 
volvements in the new. This account of 
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the great migrations to our own country 
affords an insight into the problems of 
all uprooted people everywhere. 1951. 
310p. $4. Little, Brown, and Co., 34 Bea- 
con St., Boston 6. 


Professional 


Development of Vocational Education 
by Layton S. Hawkins, Charles A. Pros- 
ser, and John C. Wright is an account 
of the history of vocational education in 
this country, its principles and admin- 
istrative policies. The authors have been 
closely associated with the policies that 
have resulted in the tremendous growth 
of vocational education. 1951. 656p. 
$7.25. American Technical Society, 848 
E. 58th St., Chicago 37. 


Developing Meaningful Practices in 
Arithmetic is a recent publication pre- 
pared by supervisors, principals, and 
teachers of the Central New York 
School Study Council. It provides ele 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 
JUNE 30 - AUG. 8 


MEXICO 


Sixth summer session. Beginning, intermediate, 
advanced Spanish. Conversation with indi- 
vidual tutor. Spanish lectures repeated in Eng- 
lish at another hour. Vacation attractions. 
Pleasant mountain climate. Room and board 
in hotel or homes. Credits accepted in U. S. 


Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar in charge of all enrollments) 





Saltillo 





A NATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


Original Albert 
Since 1885 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


EUROPE + MEXICO + HAWAII + JAPAN 


$.1T.0.P 


AND MEET THE PEOPLE 


11 Extensive tours for students 
and younger teachers. Different! 
Complete! Economical! College 
credits on many tours. Call or 
send postcard for folders. 


STUDENT TRAVEL 
OVERSEAS PROGRAMS 


2123 Addison St. ¢ Berkeley 4, Calif. 
OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools, Under 
direct Albert man- 
agement for three 
generations. 


Member NATA 









THE TIEGS-ADAMS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
SERIES 


Democracy begins at home, in 
school, and in the community. 
And with the attractive new 
Tiegs-Adams books (for grades 
1-9) children learn concepts of 
democratic living simply and 
naturally. Emphasis is on pro- 
moting intelligent, patriotic, and 
democratic behavior. 

Beginning with the child in 
his environment, the content of 
the books expands to include the 
origin, growth, principles, and 
problems (national and_ inter- 
national) of the United States. 
Geography, history, and citi- 
zenship are carefully interwoven 
and the fundamental facts and 
concepts in these subjects are 
developed thoroughly. Colorfully 
illustrated, — simply written. 
Books 1-6 now available; books 
7, 8, and 9 in press. Helpful 
Manuals and Work- 





Teachers’ 


books. 






Write today for more information to 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


Home Office: 
Sales Offices: 





Boston 





New York 11 Chicago 16 


Columbus 16 







Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 





San Francisco 3 





Toronto 5 





































in its emphasis on child development .. . 


“Traditional” in its thoroughness 


today’s child grow in confidence and understanding .. . 
1952 series of elementary English texts for grades 2-8. 


program which meets classroom needs. 
Develops competence in language usage. 


Provides opportunities for developing creative abilities 
and appreciations. 


Develops social confidence. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC. 


New York e 


San Francisco 
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Seeeens Gals Sane ont 





. wherever women 
get together, the new motion 
i , “Breast Self-Examina- 
is news! At neighbor. 
hood centers, in factories 
at organization meetings, we 
are showing this film to count- 
less thousands of American 


For information call the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society office 
nearest you, or address your 


letter to “Cancer,” care of your 
local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 


. « designed to help 


4 * 


Atlanta 








100 DUO-KAPS 
only $2.95 


(A Six Dollar Value) 


DUO-KAPS 


CONTAIN 


13 Vitamins* and I] Minerals 


ALL-IN-ONE CAPSULE 
*including “Red” Vitamin B-12 


Low-priced all-in-one DUO-KAPS are fully 
guaranteed as to labeling and potency 
under provisions and meaning of Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. Only $2.95 
for 100 DUO-KAPS. 


FREE—complete catalog of all vitamins 
and minerals—separately or in combina- 
tion. Save 50% or more on your vitamin 
needs. Don’t delay! Send today! 


HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS « 


DEPT. E1, 199 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: 
I would like to receive 100 DUO-KAPS at $2.95. 


CL) Check enclosed _) Money order enclosed 


(] Please send your FREE catalog of all vitamins. 


f : 
A Dynamic Modern Approach to Language Study 


The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


by SHANE — FERRIS — KEENER 





ie 
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[Continued from page 59 
mentary teachers with practical mate- 
rials for teaching arithmetic understand- 
ing. 1951. 123p. $2. Central New York 
School Study Council, 219 Slocum Hall, 
College Place, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


In the Fall Magazines 


“WuoseE Fundamentals?” asks Harold 
Benjamin in the October Phi Delta Kap- 
pan, in reply to the demand that the 
schools should “‘teach the fundamentals.” 
His thesis is that the fundamentals of a 
bygone day are not adequate for the de- 
mands of today, and he points out why. 


A TEACHER need not wait for a faculty 
renaissance in order to work on the im- 
provement of learning, asserts Stephen 
Romine, in his article, “What One 
Teacher Can Do,” in The Clearing 
House tor October. He points out many 
things that an individual teacher can do 
right in his own classroom to improve 
learning. 


TAKING a leaf from the current vogue 
for “theater in the round,” Anna Bro- 
chick and Robert Thomas used the 
ancient pattern of the magic circle for 
their UN Day Assembly in the Round. 
They describe the working out of their 
idea in the Journal of Education for 
October 1951. 


THE mental health and personality of 
a teacher are more important to the 
child than her ability to teach the ABCs, 
in the opinion of Florence Clothier, 
child psychiatrist, expressed in the fall 
issue of Mental Hygiene. Dr. Clothier 
sees the teacher more as a_personality- 
builder than as a knowledge giver and 
says that the teacher’s own maturity and 
emotional adjustment are a strong influ- 
ence in the child’s development as a 
mentally healthy individual. 


IN THE November issue of The Na- 
tion’s Schools Albert I. Oliver cautions 
against neglecting the educational needs 
of the child with unusual ability. He 
makes specific recommendations _ for 
meeting such needs in his article entitled 
“Administrative Problems in Educating 
the Gifted.” Thus, “Suitable education 
for the gifted,” he says, “will cost money, 
but, if properly carried out, the profit to 
society and the benefit to the individual 
will make the investment worthwhile.” 
He reviews commonly used ways of meet- 
ing the challenge of unusual abilities 
and offers other suggestions on the prob- 
lem. 


“MATURITY as a Common Denomina- 


tor” by Helen C. Householder, in the 
summer 1951 Delta Kappa Gramma 


Bulletin, is an interesting article, to read 
along with Havighurst’s “Using the IQ 
Wisely” in the November 1951 NEA 
JOURNAL, 
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“I don’t remember the_ third 
grade being as tough as this!” 


REPRINTED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION OF SATURDAY EVENING 
POST. COPYRIGHT 1951, CURTIS PUBLISHING CO, 


Ignorance Is Bliss 


There was a little dachshund once 
So long he had no notion 

How long it took to notify 
His tail of his emotion; 

So while his little eyes were full 
Of present woe and sadness, 

His little tail kept wagging on, 
Because of previous gladness. 

—Author Unknown 


Knotty Problems 


Sentence from a theme written by a 
Canton, Ohio, student: “I like the den, 
which has naughty pine walls.” 


While trying to explain additions 
containing zeros to a_second-grader, 
Gloria Gilbert of Tampa, Florida, pre- 
sented this example, using imaginary 
apples. 

“You have one apple, Marvin. Now 
I will give you zero. How many do 
you have now?” 

“None.” 

“What happened to your one apple?” 

Marvin answered — sheepishly, “I 
ate it.” 


Twice You 
In The Instructor, Ruth Sevier Per- 
dew tells about three-year-old Beverly, 
who wanted to know what the letter W 
was on the block. When told, she 


nodded. “Oh, I see. This is letter 
double me.” 


Sign of the Times 
A FIFTH-GRADE teacher was trying to 
teach fractions to a group of children 
who were much more interested in 
watching what later turned out to be the 
biggest snowfall in Tokyo in 15 years. 
Finally, the teacher let all the children 
watch the snowfall for about five min- 

[Continued on page 62] 
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ARE YOU ABOUT 
TO RETIRE? 


You may need to retire from your pro- 
fession but you need not retire from life, 
from interests, from friends of all ages. 


The University of Florida offers courses 
in many fields for people of retirement 
age. Your experience in life meets all 
admission requirements to enroll as a 
student. 


Gainesville is a friendly town, too. 
Ideal for retirement. Low-cost living, mild 
climate, cultural activities and sports 
galore. 


Let us send you FREE new color book- 
let and full details. Write Chamber of 
Commerce, Desk 110, Gainesville, Fla. 








TEACHING — THE HONORED PROFESSION 
— Your opportunity for thorough teacher training 
combined with general college education, B.E. 
degree. Prepare for rewarding career in teach- 
ing Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and 
Upper Elementary Grades. College on Chicago's 
beautiful North Shore. Fall, Mid-year, Summer 
Terms. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


K. Richard Johnson, Ph.D., Pres. Rm. 216A Evanston, til. 


TRAVEL RIGHT curcre 


AND ELSEWHERE TOO. 


Advance details on ‘52 tours through Europe. 
Tours with degree credit U.S.A. or Europe. Pack- 
age Tours Mexico, California & Alaska. 


ARNOLD TOURS “Btn Mass. 


Boston 16, Mass. 


TEACHERS: 
For placement in schools of the Rocky 
Mountain or Pacific Coast States and 
Alaska contact— 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Columbia Bldg. 


Spokane, Wash. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 


An Invitation to 


EUROPE 


*% General tours for travelers of 
varied interests. 


* Specialized tours for travelers 
who prefer to emphasize His- 
tory, English, the Social Sciences, 
Art, etc. 





BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
Newton 58, Mass. 


----------------- 5 


Bureau of University Travel 


POPP 2 oe) 


| 11 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 
| Please send me your tour announcements. | 
Mame 2.0. . cece Coccercoccccc-coccccece 
[| Address ......ceeeereeesceeeececeeersee | 
eee ieee | 
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WeRuight Publications 
Chats With Teachers 
About Counselling 


By S. A. Hamrin. This new 
book for teachers covers the 
what-when-why-how of coun- 
selling in classroom contacts 
with students. It discusses stu- 
dents’ needs and problems and 
how the teacher can assist. Helps 
make classrooms better places. Logical 
follow-up to ‘‘Guidance Talks To Teach- 
ers." 224pp. Write for approval copy. 


$3.00. Clip This. ... 
McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 
COMPANY 


PUBLISHING 
Dept. 37-A, Market & Center Sts., Bloomington, Ill. 









UNIVERSITY oF WYOMING 





IN AMERICA — 


1952 PROGRAM 


FULL QUARTER TEN WEEKS 


First Term June 9 to July 11 
Second Term July 14 to Aug. 15 


COMBINE RECREATION WITH STUDY 
IN THE SUNNY SCENIC WEST 
Fourteen Tours, including Yellowstone, Teton, 


Grand Canyon, Glacier National, Estes, and 
Black Hills Parks—Recreation Camp. 


DISTINGUISHED FACULTY AND 
WIDE VARIETY OF COURSES IN 


Colleges of Education, Liberal Arts, Commerce, 
Engineering, Pharmacy, and Agriculture; Lead- 
ing to A.B., B.S., M.S., M.A., G. D. Ed., Ed. D. 
and Ph. D. degrees. 


FEATURES 


International Affairs Institute, Creative Arts 
Workshop, Science Camp, Workshops in Cur- 
riculum, Educational Dynamics, School Adminis- 
tration, Recreation Leadership, Audio Visval, 
and Guidance. 


For bulletins write to 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


Laramie, Wyoming 
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Social Studies for 
Young Adolescents 


Programs for Grades 


Seven, Eight, and Nine 


Juuian C. Atpricu, Editor 


@ Identifies 


trends in junior high school grades 


major problems and 


social studies. 


@ Reports description of practices 


from a number of school systems. 


@ Offers a variety of suggestions, in- 
cluding different methods of ap- 
proach, for the social studies cur- 
riculum for grades seven. eight, 


and nine. 


@ A curriculum publication of the 
National Council for the Social 


Studies, a Department of the NEA. 
\ helpful publication for teachers 


and supervisors working on the 


social studies program for grades 


seven. eight, and nine. 


Price: $1.50 single copy, with 
NEA discounts on quantity 


orders 


National Council for the 
Social Studies 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Oe tied 
A 


A. 4 : 
Ring R14 en fans 
Steril $2.50 each 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
Send for Free 112 H. Fulton St., New York 38, N.Y. 


S10 each —— 


Catalogue Prices subject to 20% Federal Sales Tax 


Want to see your book in print? 
We know the practical way to 
publish, promote and sell your 
movel, your poetry, text book or 
any other kind of book. 
Send for free 32 e@ Broch 
We Con Publish Your "a 
EXPOSITION PRESS, Dept. i 





386 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16 
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BURNS INSTRUCTIONAL 
FOLK AND SQUARE DANCE RECORDS 


The instructions for each step of the dances 
are included in the playing of each record, 
eliminating the difficulty of timing the steps 
to the music. 


@ 12” nonbreakable vinylite records (The 78 


RPM records may be played on any standard 
record player). 

Clear and concise interpretation of folk and 
square dances with musical accompaniment. 
Complete calls and instructions on all folk 
and square dance records. 


First part complete instruction, second part 
complete music, properly timed. 

The teacher plays the first part of the record 
and listens with the children. 


The children try each step, repeating as often 
as necessary. 

When the children have learned each step, 
play the second part of the record. 

Also available, three albums of music only, 
16 folk dances to the album. 


SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


BURNS RECORD CO. 


755 Chickadee Lane, Stratford, Conn. Dept. N. 
Joseph V. Burns, 
Supervisor of Physical Education 
Public Schools, Bridgeport, Conn. 


FOR COLLEGES 

HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRADE SCHOOLS 
CHOIR GOWNS 


RENTAL OR SALE 


Catalog on 
Request 


: Established in 1912 
BENTLEY ASIMON : 
7 WEST 36ST-> NEW YORK I8 N-Y- 











Why Pay More? 
LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


(3314 R.P.M.) 


30% off 


Factory New! Every Record Guaranteed! 


For FREE Complete Catalogue 
and Price List, write to: 


RECORD HAVEN Stores (Dept. NE) 
520 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(enclose 10c to cover mailing and handling) 


If in N.Y.C. visit our Midtown Stores: 
1125 6th Ave.—1143 6th Ave.—1211 6th Ave. 





REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. Popular sizes, styles and 


colors. Write for samples, brochure and 
prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


6519 West Boulevard Inglewood 3, Calif. 


[Continued from page 61] 
utes. Then she said, “Now if anyone 
wants to watch some more, you may at 
recess. But in the meantime we must 
do our arithmetic.” 

With that, a voice from the back of 
the room asked, “Why can’t this be the 
good time rather than the mean time?"’— 
Jom, Tokyo, in The Christian Science 
Monitor. 


Elegy 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day 
A line of cars winds slowly o’er the 
lea; 
The pedestrian plods his absent-minded 
way, 
And leaves the 
pectedly. 
—Michigan 


W ords 


world quite unex- 


Education Journal 


Are What Children Make 
Them 


MARGARET E. CHAPMAN, who teaches 
English in Temple Highschool, Temple, 
Texas, submits this account of two hap- 
penings in her classroom: 


We were discussing a poem by Bryant. 
“Wasn’t he a drunkard?” one of my 
eleventh-graders asked. Asked for the 
source of her information, she brought 
out her notebook, in which she had 
copied: “Bryant was admitted to the 
bar when he was 21 and remained for 
nine years.” 

We came “fortitude” in our 
reading. I asked the meaning of the 
word. One of the boys, after consider- 
able hesitation, said, 
to do with your health. You always hea 
about intestinal fortitude.’ 


across 


“It has something 


To make the history lesson clearer, 
Charlotte Scanlon and her fifth-grade 
class in LaSalle, Illinois, were skimming 
the section to find unfamiliar words. 
“What does mutiny mean?” Miss Scan- 
lon asked. 

“It’s a disease, like the measles.” 

“How did you figure out that mean- 
ing, John?” 

John replied proudly, “It says right 
here in the book, ‘Mutiny broke out.’” 


Says George Francis Staat, an NEA 
Life Member from California: Kathy, 
grade eight, submitted an essay telling 
of the difficulties of the people of the 
South during the War Between the 
States. In the essay this sentence ap- 
peared: “They had a machine called 
videtty with which they picked up pins 
on the streets.” 

Puzzled, the teacher asked for the 
source of the information. Kathy took 
him to the encyclopedia: “During the 
war in the South, household goods were 
so scarce that even pins were picked up 
with avidity on the streets.” 
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88" Annual Meeting of the 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Detroit, June 29 — July 4, 1952 





SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 


(subject to change) 


! Sunday, June 29 8 P. M. Vesper Service 
; Monday, June 30 All day Meetings of Departments and NEA 
‘ Board of Directors 
8 P. M. General Session 
Tuesday, July 1 7:30 A.M. Meetings of State Delegations 
i 9:30 A. M. First Representative Assembly 
2:00 P. M. Meetings of Discussion Groups and Clinics 
i 8:00 P. M. Entertainment by Classroom Teachers 
he 10:00 P. M. Reception for President 
Wednesday, July 2 9:30 A. M. Second, Representative Assembly 
2:00 P. M. Meetings .of Discussion Groups and Clinics 
“4 8:00 P. M. General Session 
de 
ng Thursday, July 3 9:30 A. M. Third Representative Assembly 
ds. 2:00 P. M. Meetings of Discussion Groups and Clinics 
n- 4:30 P. M. Meetings of State Delegations 
. Friendship Evening (‘To meet candidates ) 
8:00 P. M. . 
ae House (State Headquarters) 
ni Friday, July 4 9:30 A. M. Fourth Representative Assembly 
ght 2:00 P. M. Fifth Representative Assembly 
7” 8:00 P. M. General Session and Sixth Representative Assembly 
EA Registration will open Sunday, June 29, Conditions in Detroit, as in other large of service and accommodations. Most of 
thy, and continue through Wednesday, July 2, cities generally, require that this annual them are located within easy walking dis- 
ling at the Masonic Auditorium, 500 Temple, meeting of the Association be limited in at- tance of one another. The Masonic Audi- 
the Detroit 1, Michigan. tendance. Available hotel sleeping rooms torium will require transportation of some 
the Meetings of the Representative Assembly — will be first at the disposal of those who kind from the downtown area, however. 
ap- and general sessions will be held in the are attending on an official basis. Be sure There are many fine auto courts and motels 
lled Masonic Auditorium. Meetings of depart- to indicate on your request for hotel re- located in the Detroit area. 
pins ments and discussion groups will be held in servations your official position including To fully participate in all convention ac- 
various rooms at the Masonic Auditorium, the name of the state, organization, depart- tivities it may be well, in most cases, to plan 
at downtown hotels, and as assigned else- ment, or committee that you represent. to arrive in Detroit on Sunday, June 29. 
the where. Meetings of state delegations will Please use form on the reverse side of this It is anticipated that state headquarters will 
took be held in hotel rooms, at the Masonic Au- _ page in applying for hotel reservations. (If be in operation that evening. Delegates also 
the ditorium, and in other buildings nearby. you do not wish to tear this page from the will profit from attendance at department 
yere State headquarters will be located on the Journal, a separate sheet will be sent to you meetings scheduled for Monday. Registra- 
iH up 13th and 14th floors of the Statler Hotel, on request.) tion for hotel room occupancy Sunday will 
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The Detroit hotels are excellent in point 


avoid possible confusion and delay. 
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Detroit Hotel Reservations 


Ihe NEA Housing Bureau will open Feb- 
ruary 1 but please note, as indicated below, 
that all applications are to be sent to the 
hotel of first choice. All housing requests 
will be filed and assignments will be made 
in chronological order. Applications for 
housing at the Statler Hotel must be ap- 
proved by the NEA first. Write to the 


National Education Association, 1201 Six- 


June 29 — July 4, 1952 


teenth St., Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 

The list of Detroit hotels with rates has 
been furnished by the Detroit Convention 
and Tourist Bureau. Use the form below 
for application for hotel accommodations. 
Please indicate your first, second, third, and 
fourth choice of hotels. Because of the 
limited number of single rooms available, 
you will stand a much better chance of se- 


curing accommodations if your request calls 
for rooms to be occupied by two or more 
persons. All applications must give arrival 
and departure information. Names, ad- 
dresses and official connections of all per- 
sons who will occupy reservations requested 
must be included. Please notify your hotel 
promptly if you desire to cancel your res- 
ervations. 


HOTEL RATES 


Hotel Double 


Book-Cadillac $5.00-811.00 .50-$14.00 
Detroit: Leland 5.00- 7.00 9.50 
Fort Shelby 1.50- 9.50 -00- 10.00 
Tuller 3.50- 7.00 .50- 10.00 
Whittier 6.50- up 10.00- up 
3.00- up 1.00- up 
Sheraton 1.00- 9.50 7.00- 12.50 
Wolverine 3.50- 6.75 5.75- 8.50 
5.50- 6.00 7.50- 9.00 
3 


Single Twin Beds 


$8.00-$14.00 
8.50- 15.00 
8.00- 12.00 
7.50- 12.00 
12.00- up 
6.25- up 


a 
-ion- 


Detroiter 


8.00- 10.75 
Lee Plaza 
Belcrest 5.00- 6.00 .00- 8.00 
3.00- 3.50 3.50- up 
Abington 1.50- up 6.00- up 
Fort Wayne 3.25- 6.50 5.00- 8.50 
2.00- 4.50 1.00- 6.50 
3.50- up .0- up 
Imperial 3.50- up -00- up 
Royal Palm 3.50- 4.50 5.00- 7.00 
Clifford 3.6 up 5.00- up 
Wilshire 5. up 5.00- 


Statler 7.50- 14.00 


Strathmore 5.00- 7.00 


6.00- up 
6.50- 8.50 
8.00- 10.00 
5.50- up 


Norton 
Park Avenue 


5 
5 


5.50- up 
6.00- 7.00 
6.00- up 


MAIL THIS APPLICATION TO HOTEL OF FIRST CHOICE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


To: (Hotel of Ist choice) 
Detroit, Michigan 
I would like to make a reservation for the meeting of the National Education Association in Detroit, June 29-July 4, as follows: 


Third choice hotel 
Fourth choice hotel 


to $ 


I would be willing to share a room with another person if a single is not available: YES 
room(s) for two persons, double beds. 


First choice hotel 
Second choice hotel 


room(s) for one person. Rate desired 


Rate desired 
room(s) for two persons, twin beds. Rate desired 


Rate desired 
(list other type of accommodation desired) 


Arriving at AM PM. 
(Date) 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE THE 


Departing July 


NAMES OF ALL OCCUPANTS WITH ADDRESSES. 
Name Street address 


Othcial connection 


Ofhcial connection 
MAIL CONFIRMATION TO: 


NEA JOURNAL—January 


1952 





